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HENRY, FIRST VISCOUNT HARDINGE OF 
LAHORE, 

In the account of the life of Sir Henry (after- 
wards Lord) Hardinge given in the latest volume 
ofthe ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ (vol. xxiv. 
pp. 342-5), that portion which deals with his Parlia- 
mentary and official career is marked by some 
omissions and inaccuracies. It says :— 

“Hardinge was appointed Clerk of the Ordnance by 
the Duke of Wellington when Master-General in 1823, 
and was again returned to Parliament for Durham in 
1826 [for which he had firat been elected in 1820). 
After Wellington became Prime Minister, in January, 
1828, Hardinge, who had retired from the Guards on 
half-pay on April 27, 1827,and who was at first proposed 
by the Duke for Irish Secretary, was appointed Secretary 
at War, and held the post from July, if 28, to July, 1830, 
It was during this period he acted as second to the duke 
in his duel with Lord Winchilsea. Hardinge was Irish 
Secretary from July to November, 1830. He became a 
major-general on July 22, 1830, He was returned for the 
feeank of Newport, Cornwall, at the elections of 1830 
and 1531, and for Launceston in 1834, which borough he 
continued to represent until his departure fcr India.” 

Here are the more precise facts. “Sir Henry 
Hardinge, K.C.B., of Sackville Street, in the 
parish of St. James’s, Westminster,” was returned 
for Durham city at the General Election of 1820, 
as colleague of Michael Angelo Taylor; and he 
was re-elected on April 4, 1823, after appoint- 
ment as Clerk of the Ordnance, and again at 
the dissolution of 1826 (‘ Official List of Mem- 


bers,’ vol. ii. pp. 287-303). On the formation of 
the Wellington administration, early in 1828, he 
was reappointed Clerk of the Ordnance, and 
was once more chosen for Durham (February 6: 
Ibid.) ; and on May 31 of the same year, upon 
the defection of “the Canningites,” he succeeded 
Lord Palmerston as Secretary at War (Ockerby’s 
edition of ‘The Book of Dignities,’ p. 234), 
having on the previous day been sworn of the 
Privy Council (Jbid., p. 211), and being on 
June 9 again re-elected for Durham (‘ Official 
List of Members,’ vol. ii. p. 303). On July 30, 
1830, six days after Parliament had been dis- 
solved on the death of George IV., he was ap- 
pointed Chief Secretary for Ireland (‘ Book of 
Dignities,’ p. 563), but he did not offer himself 
again for Durham, being chosen at the General 
Election for the Cornish borough of St. Germans. 
From this seat he retired (being succeeded by 
Winthrop Mackworth Praed) in the following 
December, on the 17th of which month he was 
returned for Newport, Cornwall, in the place of 
John Doherty, Solicitor-General for Ireland, who 
had accepted “the Escheatorship of Munster” 
(equivalent to our Chiltern Hundreds) in order 
to become Lord Chief Justice of the Irish Court 
of Common Pleas (‘ Official List of Members,’ 
vol. ii. p. 316). At the General Election of 1831 
he was rechosen for Newport (Ibid., p. 329); but 
that borough having been disfranchised by the 
Reform Act, he offered himself in 1832 for the 
sister borough of Launceston, of both of which the 
Duke of Northumberland was then the “ patron,” 
and was returned by a majority of 7, the poll 
being Hardinge 115, Howell 108 (McCalmont’s 
‘ Parliamentary Poll Book,’ edition of 1885, 
p. 164); and for Launceston he was re-elected 
at the dissolutions of 1835, 1837, and 1841, being 
once more chosen in the last-named year, when 
reappointed Secretary at War, and being suc- 
ceeded on May 20, 1844, by Rear-Admiral Wil- 
liam Bowles (‘ Official List of Members,’ vol. ii. 


380). 
¥ It may be added that the connexion of Doherty, 
the predecessor of Hardinge at Newport, with that 
borough is omitted from the sketch of that lawyer 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ vol. xv. 
p. 186. F, Rossins, 


CHAMBERLAINS OF LONDON. 

The list of these chamberlains which appeared 
in the City Press of August 6 last, having un- 
fortunately not been submitted in proof, contains 
one or two errors it is desirable to correct. There 
are also some five additional names, which have 
been met with since that list was drawn up. To 
take the corrections first :— 

1189. Nicholas Ducket should precede Henry de 


Casteilun. 
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1536. John Cambridge should be erased. He 
is the same man as under date of 1356. 

1609. Robert Smith is inserted in error. He 
was Comptroller of the Chamber, and he would 
only have acted, Mr. Charles Welch has been kind 
enough to inform me, in the absence of the 
chamberlain. 

1688. Sir Peter Rich was restored this year, upon 
the renewal or return of the charter. 
un following additional names should be in- 


1213. William de Waltham (‘ Liber Trinitatis’). 

1225. William fitz Jordan (‘ Lib. Trin.’), 

Thomas Convers and Sir Bartholomew Borwasch 
seem to have been associated as chamberlains, 
but at what exact period is not easily deter- 
minable— probably between Meryns and Walderne. 
Stow records the burial of Bartholomew Burwash 
and John Burwash his son in the Apostles’ Chapel 
at Greyfriars, but without date. William Convers, 
son of the above Thomas, is a legatee under Jobn 
de Cauntebrigg’s will, and may bave been his son- 


in-law. A note to a printed extract from this will 1870. 


says :— 

“ Be it remembered that Thomas Convers, above, was 
Chamberlain with Sir Bartholomew Borwasch, and, on 
that account, was called Thomas Chamberlain ; and his 
son, William, was apprenticed with William Kelshul!, 
and, therefore, called William Kelsbull ; and he dwelt 
in the parish of St. Michael, Crooked Lane, in 12 Hen. 

Some further extract from John de Cauntebrigg’s 
will may not be misplaced here, as there is mention 
of a “ m’s Inn” therein, which, so far as I 
know, has not been noted. After desiring to be 
buried in the chapel of the B. V.M. in Christchurch 
of the Holy Trinity, London, where Master John 
de Cambridge, his son, and Elizabeth and Agnes, 
formerly his wives, lie buried, he bequeaths to 
Katherine, his then wife (after the deaths of Henry 
Godchepe and his wife Agnes), all that tenement 
situate in the parish of St. Sepulchre without 


Newgate, called “Bacon’s Inn.” And after the | 192. 


death of his wife Katherine “‘ Bacon’s Inn” is to 
revert to the Abbot and Convent of Burton in co. 
Stafford. The description of this tenement as being 
without Newgate will not apply to the site of the 
Sessions House in the Old Barley, which was ap- 
— for the use of the chamberlains during this 
ohn de Cauntebrigg’s tenure of office. Stow 
(Munday’s ed., p. 729) thus alludes to this :— 
«In the year 1356, 34 Ed. III. [sic], the tenement and 
ground upon Hounds-ditch, between Ludgate on the 
south and Newgate on the north, was appointed to John 
Cambridge, Chamberlain of London ; whereby it seemeth 
that the Chamberlains of London have there kept their 
Courts, as they now do at the Guildhall, and till this day 
the Mayor and Justices of the City kept their Sessions 
ina thereof, now called the Sessions-hall, both for 
the City of London, and Shire of Middlesex,” 
The last additional chamberlain is :-— 
1563, George Heton, Merchant Taylor (master 


in 1556-7), elected August 1, 1563, and removed 
1577. 

This list of chamberlains, although i 
may lead, it is hoped, to ‘the few peer on. 
known names being supplied. 


Joun J. Srocxey, 
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Famity.—A genealogical correspondent 
y sent me a table connecting the Penns of 
Penn, Bucks, with the Penns of Braydon, Wilts, 
ancestors of Admiral Sir William Fe >n, and the 
Penns late of Stoke Pogis. Ip reply to my 


question he stated that his authority for the con- 
necting table was the 1874 volume of ‘N. & Q.’ 
On referring to this I found a query from Mr. 
Conners, of Philadelphia, giving the table and 
asking if it were correct. No answer was given 
to the query, and so I suppose that my corre- 
spondent assumed that it was correct, In case 
others may have made similar assumptions I think 
it worth while to point out, for the benefit of your 
American subscribers, how unlikely it is to be true. 
It gives David Penn a son William, who, it states, 
was a Glastonbury monk, and who after the 
suppression of the monasteries married and 
settled at Minety, in Wilts, on land granted to 
him by Edward VI. in consideration of the 
services of his mother Sybilla Penn, the nurse of 
Henry VIII.’s children. This is a strange mixing 
up of facts. Edward VI. in 1553, granted the 
manors of Beamond and Aufries in Little Missen- 
den to David Penn, or Penne, in consideration of 
his wife’s services as nurse in the royal household 
(Lipscomb’s ‘ Bucks,’ ii. 394). According to the 
Penn pedigree (Harl. MS.) David had no son 
called William. His eldest son was John, who 
succeeded him in the lordship of five manors; and 
the other brothers were Edward and Thomas (see 
John’s will, proved 1596, and quoted in Coleman’s 
pedigree of Penn). The William Penne of es | 
—more strictly speaking of Braydon in the pari 
of Brinkworth, North Wilts—was a contemporary 
of Jobn ; he died in 1591. His will is quoted at 
length in Coleman’s book; he commenced it thus : 
‘*T, William Penne, of Myntie in the County of 
Glouc., Yeoman.” Now if he had been the son of 
one great Buckinghamshire landowner and the 
brother of another—one whose ancestors had borne 
arms for many generations—it is not ible to 
suppose that he would have called himself yeoman ; 
the son of an armiger was an armiger, and none 
knew that better than armigers. The old Bucks 
family of Penn failed in the male line in 1732; 
the manors passed with the heiress to the Curzons, 
and are now by a descendant Lord 
Howe. 

As to William Penne, the Wiltshire yeoman, he 
was only one of many such of the same name in 
that county and in the neighbouring county of 
Somersetshire, a respectable yeoman farmer of 
small means. He had three grandsons: Thomas 
lived on at Braydon and farmed ; William and 
Giles went to Bristol to push their fortunes. They 
started badly (‘Cal. of State Papers, Dow.,’ 1618), 
but by sheer force of character and love of adven- 
ture Giles pushed his way to the front (‘Cal. of 
State Papers,’ 1636 and 1637), and left behind 
him a son who was an honour to the whole Penne 
family of the West Countrie—Admiral Sir William 
Penn. His son accumulated a large fortune in 
Pennsylvania, and died in 1718; and his son 
Thomas added to the fortune, and came back to 
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England in 1760 and bought the Stoke Pogis 

perty. Perhaps intending it, perhaps not, be 

ht at the same time the traditional respect for 

a name which bad been locally honoured for five 

centuries. The name Penn is a personal name 

derived from a place-name. Somersetshire has 

both places and persons of the name as well as 

Bucks ; there is no necessary connexion between 
them. Frank Penny, LL.M. 


Evotisn Freemasons 1x France, 1817.—I 
have: come across the printed report of the lodge 
of “St. Frédérick des Amis Choisis” at Boulogne 
for the year 1817. The list of members includes 
the following names :— 
ey William Henry, Major, born in Sussex August 12, 


Be Frederick, D.D., born in London Septem- 
r 24, 1763. 
Watt, James Duff, “Com. des guer. angl.,” born at 
Northaw November 6, 1792 (at Samer). 

Harvey, George Daniel, Esq., born in London June 17, 
1770 (G.P.M. for Hertfordshire). 

Chatterton, James, Lieutenant 12th Lancers, born at 
Cork May 13, 1792. 

Millingen, John Gideon, “ Médecin,” born in London 
September 8, 1782. 

Andrews, | Captain 12th Lancers, born at 
Houghall (Youghall ?) May 2, 1787. 

Maxwell, Rev. Henry, born in Dublin June 2, 1778. 

Wall, Col, Martin, at Gloucester June 10, 1770 
(at Paris). 

Stawell, Samson, Major 12th Lancers, born at Bandon 
October 6, 1785. 

Dowbiggen, William Henry, Lieutenant 12th Lancers, 
born in London May, 1792. 

St. John, William, Lieutenant 12th Lancers, born in 
New York February 20, 1797. 

Machell, John Thomas, Lieutenant 18th Hussars, born 
at Beverley June 21, 1795. 

Hunter, Thomas, Sub-Lieutenant 18th Hussars, born 
in London August, 1793. 

Vandeleur, John, Lieutenant 12th Lancers, born in 
Dublin May, 1793. 

Pulsford, Lucas, Surgeon 18th Hussars, born in Somer- 
set May 29, 1788. 

Nisbet, Francis, Lieutenant 18th Hussars, born in Tip- 
perary March 17, 1795. 

Barton, Alexander, Captain 12th Lancers, born in 
Glasgow June 2, 1787. 

Slade, Jobn H., Lieutenant 12th Lancers, born at 
Windsor July 8, 1797. 

Evans, Delancey, Staff Lieutenant-Colonel, born at 
Limerick October 17, 1787. 

Bridger, James Paul, Lieutenant-Colonel 12th Lancers, 
born in Sussex January 25, 1776. 

Eyre, Edward Vincent, Lieutenant-Colonel, born in 
London November 9, 1771. 

Erskine, George Francis, Captain 12th Lancers, born 
December 10, 1787. 

enelly, Michael, teacher of languages, born in Ire- 

land September 26, 1792. 

Wallace, Houstoun, Captain 12th Lancers, born in 
Edinburgh May 10, 1787. 

Larking, Lambert, “ Négociant,” born in Kent. 
— Daniel, “ Rentier,” born in Down February 11, 


Lane, Abraham, Lieutenant 12th Lancers, born in Ire- 


Knox, George, Lieutenant 2nd Dragoons, bo: 
donderry 26, 1792. at lee 
MacLoughlin, David, “ Médecin de I’état-major,” born 
Green, Philip, Englis' nsul at Constantinople 
in London (Constantinople). here 
Massey-Dawson, James Hewet, “ Rentier,” born in 
12, (no — 
rior, Thomas, Captain 18th Hussars, born in Ireland 
Ganliffo, Foster, Renticr,” born 
unliffe, Foster, “ Rentier,” at Chester A: 
1782 (no address). 
Chambers, Peter Mattam, “ Commis, des ~ 
April 15, (in England). — 
rry, George, Lieutenant 18th Hussars, 
Worcester April 13, 1792 (in England), — 
Except where otherwise stated, all these gentle- 
men were living at Boulogne, the military being 
in cantonment near that place. The lodge was 
held “chez M. Versial, rue du Bras-d’Or.” 


W. ©. 


To Warnyscot.—Bentley, in his translation of 
Hentzner’s ‘ Travels in England,’ gravely informs 
us that, according to that illustrious sixteenth- 
century traveller’s testimony, “in the chamber 
where the Parliament [was] usually held [during 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign] the seats and wainscot 
[were] made of wood”; and one naturally wonders 
of what other material than wainscot wainscot could 
be made. Further on we are told that at Windsor 
“two bathing-rooms [were in those days worthy of 
notice as being] ceiled and wainscoted wlth look- 
ing-glass”; and one is naturally reminded of the 
apartment visited by “the Innocents abroad,” the 
wallsof which were “papered entirely with mirrors,” 
as Mark Twain puts it. The joke does not end 
here, as on referring to Webster's ‘ Dictionary’ we 
find it stated black on white in that grave tome 
that wainscot in the sense of “oaken timber or 
boarding” is obsolete; but the expression “to 
wainscot with looking-glass”” is not so, or at least 
the lexicographer does not say so, and Addison is 
quoted as authority for the accuracy of the use of 
the word. Of course Macaulay’s mere schoolboy, 
technically educated up to date, knows better, and 
the poet would be plucked ruthlessly if he were to 
present himself for examination in building con- 
struction at South Kensington. On the other hand, 
we bave another authority, the ‘ Encyclopzedic Dic- 
tionary’ to wit, for the assertion that “to wainscot” 
means “ to line with different materials,” such as 
“the white testaceous crust” mentioned in the 
‘Greco-Musxum.’ As the word has been used in 
that sense four times at least in print, it must be 
considered an “old form” of the English language, 
and should on no account be allowed to be ousted 
by modern fault-finders. L. L. K. 


Sex-orapper.—Readers of Irish newspapers and 
the Home Rule literature of the last ten years will 
have become familiar with the word land-grabber. 


land November 17, 1794. 


Who invented it we do not know. It has, however, 
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the parent of another word, minted to sig- 
nify a bisho who grabs sees to which he can have 
no canonical right. We have just met with the 


i in Bishop Healy’s ‘ Insula Sanc- 
=r torum,’ a work published during the 
nt year :— 


“Christopher Bodkin was Archbishop of Tuam...... 
David Wolf, in a letter to the Holy See, from Limerick, 
October 12th, 1561, says that Bodkin held besides Tuam 
the Sees of ‘ Duacensis, Enachdunensis, et Mayonensis’; 
but he (Bodkin) says ‘ the two last were united to Tuam 

ago.’ There is, however, every reason to believe 
that Bodkin was a time-server, and a see-grabber, for, not 
content with the four Sees mentioned, he also claimed 


Diocese of Clonfert ” (p. 540). 
M. anp A. 


Samvet Wetter.—In the old churchyard, East- 
bourne, is a tombstone inscribed :— 
Sacred 
to the memory 
of Samuel Weller 
who departed this life 
September 22nd, 1834 
aged 67 years. 
The publication of the ‘Pickwick Papers’ com- 
menced in April, 1836. WattTer Hamitton. 
Elms Road, Clapham Common, 


Leataer anpD Artseism.—In the Pall Mall 
Budget of September I read the following in a 
review of a book :— 

“Mr. Besant declares there is a connexion invariably 

existing between leather and Atheism, which receives 
confirmatory illustration in ‘ Metzeroth, Shoemaker,’ 
published by Cassell & Co.” 
I should like to know where this assertion of Mr. 
Besant is made. The contrary might be affirmed, 
the connexion between leather and religion. The 
following instances of persons may be produced. 
Baring-Gould, in his ‘Legends of the Old Testa- 
ment,’ relates from the Talmud that the Enoch of 
Genesis v. 24, was a shoemaker. The German 
Hans Sachs, a religious man, was a shoemaker. 
The man the greatest in religious mysticism was 
Boehme, another German shoemaker. In England 
Fox, the founder of the Friends, or Quakers, was a 
shoemaker, and went about cased in leather. 
Carey, of Northampton, a celebrated missionary 
in India, was a shoemaker. A living poet, Thomas 
Cooper, became a Baptist minister. Doubtless 
there are many more, who may occur to your 
readers, who have had a turn for religion as well as 
leather. So Shakespere makes his cobbler say in 
‘Julius Oxsar, Act I. sc. i, in answer to the 
question what trade he is, “A trade, sir, that, I 
hope, I may use with a safe conscience ; which is, 
indeed, sir, a mender of bad soles.” 

The facts are, cobblers have always been, if con- 
temptible, a contemplative craft, where mind an 
matter have worked together. As Enoch was the 


first, so Ahasuerus was the last legend of religious 


of Goethe,’ by Lewes. Goethe thought of 

him the hero of an epic instead of Faust, whi 
Quinet did in a poem. Aube, in his history of the 
rsecutions of Christians, has said the cobblers of 
uvenal, who charged them with the courage of 
killing Domitian, were either Jews or Christians, 
who were influenced by their creeds to do the 
deed. Cobblers were probably politically as well 
as fanatically inclined, as Shakespere again repre- 
sents them in ‘ Coriolanus,’ 

It is not to be denied that there may have been 
Freethinkers or Atheists among the followers of 
the awl. The lives of them show that most, if not 
all, of them were religious before they were sceptics. 
Many of them have vacillated between belief and 
disbelief. In this sense Lucretius was religious in 
‘* his nature of things,” as he was more moral than 
any other Latin poet, as I have read in the epistle- 
dedicatory of Dionysius Lambinius to Charles IX., 
and as an eminent Oxford scholar has shown in 
writing of him. 

That there are men brought up religiously who 
have diverged to the extreme we have but just 
witnessed in the same family—John Newman, the 
Cardinal; Francis, Theist and anti-Christian; Charles, 
Atheist. See Meynell on Cardinal Newman in 
Contemporary of September. W. J. Bircs. 


Postrace Stamps rn 1840.—In a letter addressed 
by a lively young brother to his sister, which bears 
the date Monday, May 25, 1840, I have found the 
following record of opinion :— 

“Have you tried the stamps yet? I think they are 
very absurd and troublesome, I don’t fancy making my 
mouth a glue-pot, although to be sure you have thy 
satisfaction of kissing, or rather slobbering over, Het 
Majesty's back, This, however, I should say, is about the 
greatest insult the present Ministry could have offered 
the Queen.” - 

Sr. Swirar. 


Sapsata anp Sunpay.—On the Saturday before 
his death St. Columba blessed the granary of 
Tona. 

“ This day,” he said, “in the Holy Scriptures is called 
the Sabbath, which means rest, And this day is indeed 
a Sabbath to me, for it is the last day of my present 
laborious life, and on it I rest after the fatigues of my 
labours ; and this night, at midnight, which commences 
the solemn Lord’s Day, I shall go the way of our fathers,” 
The above is quoted from Adamnan, on p. 86 of 
Bellesheim’s ‘History of the Catholic Church of 
Scotland,’ vol. i. (1887). Ina note the translator 
(Father Hunter Blair) says :— 

“ We seem to see here an allusion to the custom, ob- 
served in the early monastic Church of Ireland, of kee 
ing the day of rest on Saturday or the Sabbath, while 
Sunday was distinguished by the special religious cele- 
brations, This was one of the customs opposed by St. 


d | Margaret five centuries later.” 


It is curious to note how in these days the world 
is returning, after 1300 years, to the practice of the 


shoemakers. His story is to be found in the ‘ Life 


early Church by making Saturday more and more 
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a holiday or Sabbath, while the Sunday is reserved 
for the religious services. In Heligoland the Sun- 
day is supposed to begin at sundown on Saturday 
and to end at sundown on Sunday; but it might 
be more correct to regard the labourless close of 
Saturday as a relic of St. Columba’s rest-day theory, 

icularly as, although the Heligolanders do not 

ce on Saturday evening, they consider that 
evening specially suited for betrothal festivals and 
such-like social parties. 

Wittiam Georce Brack. 
1, Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. 


Way-wiser.—From the Post Boy, No. 332, 
June 19-22, 1697 :— 

“Stolen or lost between Barnet and St. Albans, A Way- 
wiser, or Instrument that Measures Roads, and was fixt 
to the great Wheel Axle-tree of the Coach, it had a 
round face (like a oo with two Hands to show the 
Miles, Furlongs, and Poles: The Outward Circle was 
Numbered 20, 40, and then a Figure to shew the Fur- 
longs, the inward Circle Numbered to £0 Miles; whoever 
bri it Mr. Tuttell, Mathematical Instrument maker at 
the Kings Arms and Globe at Charing Cross, shall have 
10s. reward. Where all Mathematical Instruments in 
Silver, Brass, Ivory and Wood, and the best Weather 
Glasses are made and sold.” 

H. H. 8. 


Povrine Om vpon Troustep Waters.—The 
Times of August 23, 1890, p. 4, col. 6, states :— 

“ Another novelty now becomes compulsory. Pouring 
oil upon the waters is no longer a mere metaphor. So 
efficacious has it proved, so often has it been the means 
of saving life, that, according to the rules issued by the 
Board of Trade under the last Merchant Shipping Life- 
Saving Appliances Act, it is now obligatory to include in 
the equipment of a ‘lifeboat one gallon of vegetable or 
animal oil in a vessel of approved pattern for distributing 
it in the water in rough weather,’ and ‘hurricane oil,’ 
we are told, will be carried as regularly as fresh pro- 


W. E. Bucktey. 


‘ Aucassin et Nicotete.’—In a late translation 
of this I have met with the worst instance of mis- 
translation that I have for a long time come across 
—a mistranslation which spoils the whole passage, 
and one made without the slightest necessity, but 
simply at the unreasoning caprice of the translator. 
Hence I would gibbet it in terrorem. On p. 68 
are the words :— 

“Then took she an herb that was named Zyebright 
and anointed herself therewith, and was as fair as ever 
she had been all the days of her life.” 

While in a note at the end of the volume is : “ Eye- 

bright.—This is a purely fanciful rendering of 

Esclaire.” Now esclaire (see Cotgrave) is “ the 

greater Celandine, Swallow-wort, or Tetterwort,”’ 

three names for the same plant ; and Parkinson, in 

Botanicum,’ speaks of it to this 
fect 

“ Tt is of a cleansin, aaaee expressed in its French 
name }, it keepeth (off } the yellow Jaundies, assuages and 
cures tetters, ringworm, and with brimstone the itch, 


and taketh away all the discolourings of 
phew, and the like. Ite called 
according to Dioscorides, because it springeth when 
swallows come in, or because, as both he and Pliny say 
it cures their young ones’ eyes,” , 

From this it is clear that the mistranslation 
“ eyebright” wholly takes away the reference to 
this medicinal folk-lore, destroys the reasons why 
the writer pitched upon the greater celandine ag 
his natural and more effective kalydor and pearl 
powder, while the translator seems to have used 
“‘eyebright” simply because, in his opinion, it 
prettified the English sentence. 

Br. Nicuotsoy, 


Farrs,—Those interested in the history of fairs 
will be glad of a reference to the London Chronicle, 
August 23-26, 1806, in which occurs a good 
account of the attempt to suppress that for which 
Camberwell was famous for a long period. 

W. Roserrs. 


Present Usk or Worps.—The pages of 
*N. & Q.’ are the appropriate place for recording 
the commencement of any remarkable change in 
the use of words. I therefore note that the other 
day a master builder, speaking of a plasterer and 
his labourer who had come to do asmall job at my 
house, called them ‘‘ these two young gentlemen.” 
Almost all females are called ladies nowadays, and 
many men are called gentlemen who would not 
have pretended to the distinction in my younger 
days ; but the men so designated belonged to the 
second grade of mechanics. E. F. D. ©. 


Larcest Boox 1x tHe Wortp.”—In 
the Daily News of October 25, 1890, it is stated 
that Mr. Gladstone, during his recent tour in Scot- 
land, visited when in Edinburgh the Library of the 
Writers to the Signet, and “looked at the largest 
book in the world.” This is stated by the journalist 
to be ‘American Birds,’ by John James Audu- 
busson (sic), by which is meant presumably the cele- 
brated ornithologist J. J. Audubon. Once on a visit 
to that fine library this book was placed in my own 
hands, and I should like to know, in the interest 
of book-lovers and bibliographs, whether the above 
assertion is or is not a fact. It certainly is a noble 
book, many of the birds in it being figured life size 
and beautifully coloured. On the authority of 
Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary of Authors,’ s.v. Audubon, 
this book was originally published in 1828, at the 
price of 1821. 4s. One of the largest books I ever 
saw, next to this, is a fine folio of * Hogarth’s 
Works.’ Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Errraras 1x Oxcar Cavrce.—In 
the ‘ Post Office Directory of Essex’ we are wold, 
under“ Chipping Ongar,” that there are in the church 
of that town two marble slabs, in memory of Jane, 
daughter of Oliver Cromwell, and of “ that traly 
ir and religious gentleman Horatio Pallavicini, 
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.” Many reading this may suppose that the 
lady of whom the former epitaph is the subject 
was the daughter of the Lord Protector, who was 
surely the Oliver Cromwell. She was, however, 
really his first cousin, being the youngest daughter 
of his uncle, Sir Oliver Cromwell of Hinchinbrook; 
and the Horatio Pallavicini whose epitaph is by 
the side of hers (within the rails) was her son by 
her husband Sir Tobias Pallavicini. 


W. T. Lynx. 
Blackheath. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Sr. Are there any manu- 
scripts or books in England connected with the 
history of St. Valery-en-Caux? 

2. Is any one sufficiently acquainted with the 
history of Richard Coeur de Lion to be able to state 
whether, after the sacking of the town of St. Valery- 
sur-Somme in the year a.D. 1197, and the plunder 
of the relics from the sacked abbey, the king came 
himself to St. Valery-en-Caux (then a Norman fief 
belonging to Richard) with the precious relics? Did 
he come by sea or by land? At what season of 
the year? 

Any answer to these questions will much facili- 
tate the work of a French gentleman who is com- 
piling a very careful history of St. Valery-en-Caux. 

W. M. Bramsroy. 


Joun CHamper.arne, a Fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1702; died in 1723; compiler and editor 
of a directory or gazetteer, which had several annual 
editions, entitled ‘Magne Britannie Notitia ; or, 
the present State of Great Britain,’ &c. Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ supply information as to the 
parentage, the profession or occupation, and re- 
sidence of this gentleman? Did he at any time 
reside at Stow on the Wold, or in the neighbour- 
hood of Dadley ; and had he any connexion with 
the early iron trade? Any particulars will much 
oblige. Ww. G. N. 

Most that is known concerning John Chamberlayne 

his father Edward, who started the ‘ Angliz Notitiz,’ 
will be found in ‘N, & Q.,’ 6 8. xii. 116, 137, 189; 7% 
8. i. 123, 302, 462; ii, 123; the ‘ Biographia Britannica ’; 
Paulkner’s ‘History of Chelsea’; Wood's ‘ Athens 
Oxonienses’; and the lives in the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ The suggestions in the latter part 
of your query are not supported. | 


Joun Suepnerp, Master or Crorpon Free 
Scnoor. (See 7S. x. 501.)—I shall be greatly 


obliged for any further particulars of Mr. Shepherd 
or his descendants. Y. S. M. 


Siz Srwoys.—Can any of your readers 
me who was the Sir John Simons who was 


knighted by James J. at Newmarket on March 25, 
1623? C. 8. 


Tae Mornincton Famity.—A writer in the 
Ambulator for 1774 describes North End, Fulham, 
as 
“a pleasant village, near Hammersmith, where are the 
handsome house and finely disposed gardens lately 
sessed by the Earl of Tilney and of the late Sir John 
Stanley.” 

I should be glad of any biographical information 
(or reference thereto) relating to these two persons. 
Did either of the Earls of Mornington possess the 
Tilney estate? The name Mornington still sur- 
vives at North End. I should be glad of any 
account of old Mornington House at North End. 
Please answer direct. Cuaas. Jas. Finer. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


Wituram Lancuorye, Joint TRANSLATOR OF 
Piorarcn’s ‘ Lives,’—When and whom did he 
marry ? G. F. R. B. 


Rarmes to “Ipecacuayna”: RIDDLE ON 
“ Cares, caress.”—Where can I find, and who is 
the writer of, a piece composed to show the possi- 
bility of giving several rhymes to “ i nha”? 
Also, the author (believed to be one of the con- 
tributors to the Anti-Jacobin) of a riddle on 
the words “ Cares, caress” ? 
Auex. Ferovssoy, Lieut.-Col. 
Lennox Street, Edinburgh. 
[Coughing in a shady grove 
Sat my Juliana ; 
Lozenges I brought my love, 
Tpecacuanha. 
From a box the imprudent maid 
Two score of them did pick; 
Then, sighing tenderly, she said, 
“ My Damon, I am sick.” 
Camomile I fetched in haste— 
True love is ever handy— 
That she vowed she would not taste, 
But, sighing, whispered “ Brandy,” 
Sweet the cordial seemed to prove, 
No warning could restrain her, 
Till, alas! I saw my love 
Tipsy Juliana, 
We quote these, preserved by a freak of memory, but 
know not whence they are derived. The riddle we also 
know, but not the author, } 


Dums BorsHotper.—What is this? ‘* Bors- 
holder” without the prefix of course is ~ 
ENT. 


Dormer Famity.—From Lipscomb’s ‘ History 
of Buckinghamshire’ it may be gathered that Sir 
J. Fortescue Aland, after marrying Elizabeth, one 
of the daughters (heiresses, their two brothers 
having died without children) of the Hon. Robert 
Dormer, Justice of Common Pleas, bought part of 
his estate, and laid claim to the whole. The 
counter claimant, John Dormer, who ultimately 
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won the suit, died in 1746. Can any of your 
readers give the name of his parents, or the descent 
of Thomas Dormer, who died and was buried at 
Waddesdon in 1823? Cerrrt. 


Marrtacoy.—Can you ascertain for me the 
meaning and derivation of the word martagon? 
It is applied to a certain lily; but why? A race- 
horse also I see called m ; but wherefore ? 

Mary W. Gate. 

Leckhampton Villa, Avenue Road, Weymouth. 

[ Martagon reaches us from the French. Littré gives 
its derivation as from the Italian. The horse is probably 
named after the flower. Further information we do not 
possess, but shall welcome. ] 


Porm sy Mrs. Browninc.—Can any one tell 
me the name of Mrs. E. B. Browning's poem of 
which the last verse is as follows /— 

That whilst thy lips, grown pale for us, 
Have taught us dream in vain 

Of happiness beneath a sun 
Which darkened with thy pain, 

They yet may tell us thou shalt be 

To-day in Paradise with me. B8 


Sxrti1oy.—I have two sons in the bush in 
Australia. They have been lately putting up an 
addition to their log hut, to use as a kitchen, and 
they call it a “skillion.” What is the derivation 
of the word ; and where is it used ? 

Freperic Hersvry. 

Sutton, Surrey. 


[Is this an alteration of “ scullery ” 


Witton Castix, Herrs.—I shall be glad of 
information as to any work, &c., giving a detailed 
account of its siege and destruction, circa 1645, 
with the names of its owner and defenders, and 
also those of the officers in the besieging force. 
Was a Lieut. Edward Bridges concerned in it; 
and what side did he take ? 

Jouy H. Asuworrs. 

49, Land’s Lane, Leeds. 


Frencu Decrees.—I should be obliged if any 
one would give me information respecting the 
diplomas of Bachelier-és-Lettres and Maitre-ds- 
Lettres ted by the Sorbonne at Paris. I have 
written, both in English and in French, to the Sor- 
bonne, but have received no answer, though several 
months have elapsed since I wrote. N. P. Q. 


Townsenp.—I ask for the parentage and ancestry 
of James Townsend, of Brentford, Middlesex, 
citizen and bowyer of London, and at one time 
of St. Mary Magdalen, Milk Street, London, 
hosier, who died Dec. 29, 1740, and directed that 
he be buried at Hanwell, Middlesex, with his wife 
Margaret, daughter of Jerome Clutterbuck, citi- 
zen and haberdasher of London, whose marriage 
licence is dated Nov. 20, 1693. His brother, 
Jonathan Townsend, also described of Brentford, 


Middlesex, in the grant of letters of administra. 
tion, February, 1720, had a daughter a who 
married, as her first husband, Thomas Holford, a 
hosier in Cheapside (died Jan. 27, 1740/1, leayi 
seven children), and Dec. 19, 1741, as her 
husband, John Stephenson, of Brentford, Middle. 
sex, and of the City of London, merchant. Jona. 
than Townsend had another daughter, Anne, who 
married James Boddington, of Cheapside, citizen 
of London and free of the Clothworkers’ Company, 
1731, and left issue a son, James Boddington, also 
free of the Clothworkers’ Company, and a daughter, 
Mary Ruth, who married, Dec. 8, 1759, at St. 
Giles’s, Cripplegate, Arthur Heron, of, in 1767, 
Waltham Abbey, Essex. James Townsend men- 
tions in his will his nephew Francis Fox, and his 
cousins Thomas Dawkins, Martha Fox, Mary 
Park, Josiah Boddell, Jerome Knapp, Henry 
Bowman, and Barbara Errick. 
Reoivatp Stewart 
15, Markham Square, 8.W. 


Hompary Hucnes.—In 1593 Hughes 
was Bailiff of Shrewsbury. Arms, Sable, a pile 
or. I shall feel much obliged if any of your 
readers can refer me to a pedigree of this gentle- 
man. GENEALOGIST. 


Dr. Jonny Younc.—In the Illustrated London 
News of July 14, 1860, appeared an article de- 
scribing the fine tomb of Dr. Young in Rolls 
Chapel, Chancery Lane, accompanied by an en- 
graving of the tomb. In this article the statement 
is made that amongst other positions held by Dr. 
Young was that of Prebendary of Apesthorpe, or 
Absthorpe. The only places of like names I can 
find are Apethorpe and Abthorpe, both in North- 
amptonshire. I shall welcome any information 
which will enable me to identify the actual place 
referred to. oun T. Pace. 

Holmby House, Forest Gate. 


Rovssrav.—Hume, in writing to the Countess 
de Boufilers (Jan. 19, 1766/7), speaks of Rousseaa 
as “one of the most robust men I ever knew.” 
He says that twice he remained on deck in 
night for ten hours, when seamen were nearly 
frozen to death, and caught no harm. Is 
any other evidence to show that Hume is correct 
in this? I never feel that Hume’s regard for 
truth was great, and the above is not very probable 
in itself. Hume appears to be ridiculing the 
caprice of his tantalizing friend. 

OC. A. Warp. 


Walthamstow. 


Fowerats.—There is a curious custom in Old 
Sharlston (a village in the West Riding of York- 
shire) with regard to funerals, namely, that the 
coffin must always be carried to Grime Lane-end. 
Grime Lane is a road at the entrance of the village, 
and is the nearest way to the church, which is 


| 
| 
| 
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three miles off, at Kirkthorp. The cart, hearse, 
or whatever is to convey the body, drives to the 
house, and then heads the procession, followed by 
the mourners and coffin, to Grime Lane-end. Here 
it stops, the body is put into the hearse, the 
mourners enter the carriages, and continue their 
way to the church, always over Warmfield Com- 
mon, along the Corpse Road (so called on this 
account) to Kirkthorp. Is this custom common ; 
and, if so, how has it originated ? 
W. M. E F. 

“Igo nossip.”—This occurs in the “Address to 
the Reader,” Fairfax’s ‘ Godfrey of Bulloigne,’ Lon- 
don, 1687. The address is signed Ro. L’Estrange. 
The sentence from which this expression is taken 
rons as follows, “ I go no snip with the Stationer.” 
What does this mean ? 


Chester. 


Famity or Pore or Poote.—Can any of your 
readers inform me if any descendants in the male 
line exist of Lieut.-Col. Thomas Poole, 18th Regt. 
Madras Native Infantry, who was living in the 
early part of this century, and who claimed to be 
lineally descended from Thomas Pole, of Lording- 
ton, eldest son of Sir Geoffrey Pole, the second son 
of Margaret Plantagenet, Countess of Salisbury ? 
The said Col. Poole had two uncles, viz., Joseph 
Pole and James Pole, both of whom had issue. 
Any information respecting these persons or their 
descendants would be gratefully received. 

De Lona. 


Busivess Orictns.—The vast business deve- 
loped by Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son commenced, 
it is said, in Duke Street, Manchester Square. 
Can the particular house be now identified? Simi- 
larly, Mudie’s world-renowned library originated, I 
am told, in Chelsea; subsequently removed to 
Princes Street, Leicester Square, now abolished ; 
and to Coventry Street, in the same locality. 

LXXII. 


Dr. Witt1am Lioyp, Cuancettor or Wor- 
CESTER, AND THE Rev, Wittiam Wortn.—Dr. 
Lloyd, conjointly with Elizabeth his wife, quit- 
claimed the manor of Winchcomb to the Rev. 
William Worth, 1703. Any information respect- 
ing these three contracting parties will be very 
welcome. Davin Royce. 


H. J. Hiri Barueare. 


Avrnors oF Quorarions WanTED.— 


Prizcer’s error quoted by Mr. Rudyard Kipling:— 
See the pale martyr in his shirt of fire ! 
Where from, and the original ? 


They hung 
The white rose of the Jacobites 
Before their door. Atrce R. 
[The music of the moon 


7 Sleeps in the plain eggs of the nightingale 
is from Tennyson’s ‘ Aylmer’s Field.” ] 


Replies. 


EXECUTION OF CHARLES I. 
(7™ S. ix. 446; x. 38, 149, 269.) 

After reading over Sir Richard Baker’s account 
of the execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, I for a 
few days thought over it more than once, but was 
always compelled to come to the conclusion that 
his words necessarily implied that she lay upon the 
block, her face upwards. Lying prone, why should 
she have “ shadowed her face with a linnen cloth,” 
or, as says Mr. J. Youna’s contemporary booklet, 
“linteo ipsius oculos velavit”? Prone, and her 
face below the level of the block, she could not, 
without she made a great effort so to do, see the 
rise or fall of the axe and be terrified into involun- 
tary motion byit. Nor, on this supposition, could 
she have so shadowed her eyes without tying the 
cloth, or otherwise fastening it, on the top or back 
of her head—a procedure not even shadowed forth 
in either account. A prone position, too, is hardly 
one which would suggest or be compatible with the 
word shadowed. Again, she had said just before, 
“As thy arms, O Christ, were spread forth upon 
the cross, so embrace me with the open arms of 
thy mercy”; and when lying on the block she re- 
peated Psalm Ixxi., “In te Domine speravi”—an 
impassioned, prayerful, and praise-giving appeal to 
the Deity, one placing all confidence in Him. Could 
she who had spoken these two sets of words—she 
who, if not a born actress, as I believe she was, 
had been brought up in a ceremonial court which 
taught her to fit her action to her words—she who 
would impress all with her manner of leaving the 
world—could she, as it were, turn her back on 
him by whom she would be embraced and whom 
she professed to desire to see face to face, and pos- 
sibly did so desire after her prayers and contrition 
of the night before and of that morning? Notim- 
probably, too, there was a more mundane reason 
in addition—one which led Charles, Juxon, and 
the executioner himself to put up the sufferer’s 
hair, viz., a desire that her (false) locks should not 
in any way hinder the effect of the axe. Nor can 
I see that the Latin quoted by Mr. Youne in any 
way shows that she must have lain prone ; nay 
rather, the words “linteo,” &c., already quoted, 
favour, as I have said, the view that she lay 
supine. Nor can I see the force of his argument 
that one cannot imagine the queen, after this proud 
and vehement appeal—one made, be it remembered, 
before she came to the place of execution—lying 
down on her back; rather I see no argument at 
all, Nor, lastly, do I see anything derogatory in 
such a position—nor one that should not be chosen 
by a woman who would lie facing the heavens, as 
one tired of the world and rejoicing to meet and 
be embraced by her God, and as one who would 
impress this belief on the spectators, and make 
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them believe, as she had made so many believe 
during her life, that she was innocent and unjustly 
cut off. A dying woman often receives the last 
consolations and her last sacrament in a supine 
position. 

As to the position of Charles I., I need say but 
little after Mr. Youne’s quotations from the “con- 
temporary pamphlet,” and from the description of 
Archbishop Laud’s execution. But this may be 
added and enforced, that Charles “looked very 
earnestly upon the block” on entering the place of 
execution, “and asked Col. Hacket if it could be 
no higher.” This, I hold, convincingly shows that 
he had made up his mind to kneel, for a higher 
block would only cause inconvenience, and more 
than inconvenience, to one lying at length. Again, 
his church practice and his political beliefs would 
both combine to persuade him to kneel before his 
God, and not lie prone before his executioner like 
a criminal acknowledging the authority of his tri- 
bunal and the justice of his punishment. On the 
other hand, his judges, or the more fanatic or in- 
fluential, would, I feel convinced, purposely order 
the lower of the two blocks to be used, and for 
these reasons : First, they may have divined, and 
were very likely to have divined, his purpose ; 
secondly, they were certainly desirous that nothing 
should be done that might arouse the sympathy of 
the witnessing crowd, and they showed this by 
causing so great a number of soldiers to be em- 
ployed as to keep all or any of them from hearing 
the king’s words ; thirdly, fearing either resistance 
on the of the king or on that of the fickle or 
conspiring multitude, rings had been for the first 
time attached to the block that he might be tied 
down to it, and it would evidently be far more 
difficult to decapitate a struggling man on the 
higher block than on the lower. 

Br. Nicnotsoy. 


The reference and quotation given by Mr. 
MaRsHALL as to the probably horizontal position 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, when beheaded at 
Fotheringay, seem to be supported by the follow- 
ing extract from a curious pamphlet recently issued 
by Taylor & Son, Northampton, “ The Trial, Exe- 
cution, and Death of Mary, Queen of Scots, com- 
ae from the Original Documents by Charles 

k,” with a plan of the scaffold and seats for 
the spectators, “sketched by Ld. Burghleigh’s own 
hand.” ‘The Examynacon and Death of Mary 
the Queen of Skottes’ is signed by “R. Wynk- 
feilde,” and headed “ A° 1586 the 8 of February,” 
but the letter itself is dated “this xi* of Februarye, 
1586.” The narrative is singularly detailed, and 
evidently written by an eye-witness. I copy only 
the words relating to the actual execution, but the 
whole description is well worth reading :— 

“ Then gropinge for the block she laid downe her head 
puttinge her chaine upon the blocke with both her hands, 
we holdinge there still had been cutt off had they not 


been then she laid herself upon the blocke moste 
and stretched out her ond leggs and 

out in manus tuas Dni three or fower tymes and at the 
laste while one of the executioners held her slyghtlie 
w*> one of his hands the other gave twoe strokes wihjan 
axe before he did cut offe her head and yet lefte a litle 
grystle behinde at w™ tyme she made verie smale noyse 
and stirred not anie part of herself from the place where 


she lay.” 
Este. 


The epistle which appears in the ‘ Works’ of 
Erasmus (iii. 1763) as written by Gulielmus 0. 
Nucerinus relates circumstantially the condemna- 
tion and execution of both More and Archbi 

Fisher. His words are explicit as to both sufferers 


kneeling at the block. As regards More, his words 
are :— 


“Hee loquutus promté constantique vultu, feis 
genibus cervicem imposuit securim excepturus, non sine 
multorum gemitu.” 

Of Fisher he says :— 

“ Mox ardenti magis quam prolix4 precatione se ipsum 
Dei misericordiz c davit : simulque pr bens i 
et exhausta cervice securim excepit,”— 


W. W. It. 


Perhaps all the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ do not 
know the account of the execution of Charles L 
given in E. Phillips’s continuation of Sir Richard 
Baker’s ‘Chronicle.’ If not, the following extracts 
from it may be interesting to those of them who 
have followed the discussion concerning the posi- 
tion of the king on the scaffold :-— 


“ His Devotions being ended, about ten a clock he was 
brought from St. James’s to White-hall by a Regiment © 
of Foot, with Colours flying, and Drums beating...... 
Being come to the end of tae Park, he went up the Stairs 
leading to the Long Gallery in White-hall, where he used 
formerly to Lodge. There finding an unexpected delay in 
being brought upon the Scaffold which they had begun but 
that Morning, He past the most of that time (having re- 
ceived a letter from the Prince in the interim by Mr. 
Seymor) in Prayer...... Being upon the Scaffold, he 
looked very earnestly upon the Block, and asked Colonel 
Hacker if it could be no higher: and then spoke thus 
(Directing his speech chiefly to the Bishop and Colonel 
Tomlinson)...... Then he put off his Doublet, and being 
in his Wast-coat, he put his Cloak on agin ; then looking 
upon the Block he said to the Executioner—' You must 
set it fast.’ 

“ Erecutioner, It is fast, Sir. 

“ King. When I put my hands out this way (Stretch- 
ing them out), Then do your work. 

“ After that, having said two or three words (as he 
stood) to himself, with hands and eyes lift up, immedi- 
ately Stooping down, he laid his neck upon the Block.” 


D. A. ©. 


Fietcuer Caristian (7 x. 127, 197, 261, 
293).—The mutiny of the Bounty is one of those 
episodes that are continually cropping up as some 
particular point strikes the reader as irreconcilable 
with other parts of the story. The question of 
Christian’s return, raised by Mr. WoovALt, is & 
most interesting one, and he makes out a fair case 
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for it, The Rev. T. B. Murray, in his history 
of Pitcairn, says that Capt. Heywood felt per- 
suaded that he had seen Christian on the occasion 
referred to. But he goes on to say :— 

“The MS. documents of the island are stated by 
Captain, now (1855) Admiral Beechey, to be clear upon 
this matter. in 1794, when only four men, Young, 
Mc Coy, Adams, and Quintal, were left alive, the women 
of the place were seen holding in their hands the five 
skulls of the murdered white men.” 

I do not know what this document may have 
been. The “Island Register,” of which a true copy 
is given in Mr. Brodie’s book, simply records the 
massacre of the five men, and the burial of their 
remains in the following year. If these entries 
were made at the time, and not at a subsequent 
date, it would seem clear that Christian was slain, 
as recorded. And if it could be proved that all 
the skulls were those of white men, I suppose 
there would be no room for doubt. But if he did 
return, is it not likely that the secret would have 
oozed out after his death, when the law could 
have no dangers for him? It is recorded that his 
mother and sister, to whom he was devotedly 
attached, long survived to deplore his fate. Surely 
he would have found some means of making him- 
self known to them, and to his brother, the Chief 
Justice of Ely, who had so warmly taken up the 
defence of his character. Again, though it is quite 
possible that John Adams may have instructed all 
the Pitcairners to tell the same story of his death, 
it does not seem probable that the secret would 
have been kept so long, when we remember that 
Isabella, his wife, did not die till 1840, and that 
Susannah, widow successively of Edward Young 
and Thursday October Christian, survived till 
1850, and that they must have been subjected to 
much questioning from people who landed after 
the death of Adams in 1829, 

Adams certainly shuffled in his replies to ques- 
tions about Christian’s burial. What could be his 
reason I cannot guess. He could not well be mis- 
taken in the matter, as he was in his account of 
his own attitude during the mutiny, which latter 
mistake, as well as certain others respecting its 
authors, may be attributed to the forgetfulness of 
old age. But, in truth, there seems to be a good 
deal of mistiness about the early history of the 
island. A long account was given to Mr. Brodie 
in 1850 by Arthur Quintal, and by him taken 
down verbatim ; but it is full of blunders in date 
and fact, as may be seen by comparing it with the 
“Island Register.” It is said that many accounts 
have been published. It would be interesting to 
know whether any of them contain as full par- 
ticulars of the massacre and subsequent proceed- 
ings as this narrative of Quintal’s, or whether they 
are based upon it. Quintal was alive on Norfolk 
Island in 1868, at the age of seventy-six. Mr. 
Brodie gives a list of families from the beginning, 
which it must have taken him no little trouble to 


compile. One ‘is rather startled at reading‘the 
following :— 

“ Edward Young married Susannah, a Tahitian woman. 
Issue, none; but had a family by two Tahitian women 
during the time he was married to Susannah, one of 
which was Fletcher Christian’s widow, the other was 
the wife [? widow] of one of the Tahitian men,”— 
and that Matthew Quintal “had a child by 
Susannah, the wife of Edward Young.” These 
children bore the father’s name. Quintal was 
killed in 1799, and Young died in the —. 
year. The former was a thorough blackguard ; 
the latter, an officer and gentleman, it is said that 
he earnestly longed for a better life, and, in con- 
junction with Adams, laid the foundations of that 
moral and religious training for which Pitcairn has 
been so highly extolled—a strange contrast to his 
own conduct till a short time before his death, sup- 
posing Mr. Brodie’s account to be correct. In the 
absence of other evidence, I must think that thecom- 
monly received account is the true one, and that 
Fletcher Christian was killed and buried at Pitcairn. 
In conclusion, let me note one more inconsistency. 
Peter Heywood was pardoned, and it was proved 
that he had not been to blame, having been forcibly 
detained by the mutineers. But why should he, 
in a letter to Mrs. Bligh, have alluded to “the 
cause of his determination to remain in the ship” ? 
It seems he had no choice. While we are on this 
subject, can any one tell me whether any account 
was published of Capt. Bligh’s second expedition 
to Tahiti and his doings there? 

E. L. H. Tew, M.A. 

Hornsea Vicarage, East Yorks. 


Tue Cuampion or §, vii. 482 ; 
viii. 113, 175, 254).—Anent coronations, I have 
just met with the following relation of a strange 
and ludicrous proceeding which is said to have 
occurred at the crowning of William and Mary :— 


“ Charles Dymock, Esquire, who then exercised the 
right of being champion [being hereditary angen) 
cast his gauntlet on the pavement in the usual form, 
the challenge was proclaimed, when an old woman, who 
had entered the Hall on crutches, immediately took it up, 
and quitted the spot with extraordinary agility, leaving 
her crutches behind her, and a female glove, with a 
challenge in it to meet the champion the next day in 
Hyde Park. Accordingly the old woman, or, as is 
generally supposed, a good swordsman in that disguise, 
attended at the hour and place named in the challenge ; 
but the champion did not make his appearance, nor does 
it appear whether any measures were taken to discover 
who had passed so unseemly a joke.”—See the ‘ Clavis 
Calendaria,’ vol. ii. p. 169, 

N. E. BR. 


[This story, with some variations, is given in the notes 
to ‘ Redgauntlet,’ where it is said to be “ probably one 
of the numerous fictions which are calculated to keep up 
the spirits of a sinking faction.”” The use made of it by 
Scott in that romance is familiar to most of our readers. 
In this case, however, it is no old woman, but the fair 
Lilias Redgauntlet who accepts the gage of the heredi- 
tary champion, ] 
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Frevcu or “Srratrorp atre Bows” §. 
ix. 305, 414, 497; x. 57, 98, 298).—I am obliged 
for the reminder at the last reference. I do not 
claim for myself any merit, as regards Anglo- 
French, except the sole one of having been the 
first to make systematic word-lists, with references 
to many books. Of course, in other directions 
much was done by others, notoriously by Mr. 
Joseph Payne and Mr. Ellis. By far the best 
English scholar in this subject was Mr. Henry 
Nicol, whose early loss was a loss indeed. See his 
masterly account of the French language, under 
the heading “ France,” in the ‘ Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica.’ Watrer W. 


Devits §. ii. 167, 235, 334).—The 
following is an extract from Dr. Brewer's ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Phrase and Fable’:— 

“Blue Devils (or) A fit of the blues.—A fit of spleen, 
or low spirits. Roach and Esquirol affirm, from observa- 
tion, that indigo dyers are especially subject to melan- 
choly; and that those who dye scarlet are choleric. 
Paracelsus also asserts that blue is injurious to the health 
and spirits. There may, therefore, be more science in 
calling melancholy d/we than is generally allowed. The 
German dblie (lead), which gives rise to our slang blue or 
blwey (lead), seems to bear upon the ‘leaden, downcast 
eyes’ of melancholy,” 


Ceter et Avupax. 


A Cor (7" S, x. 308).—A dobbin cup 
is a cup made of sea gravel mixed with sand. The 
word dobbin is an English provincialism. 

Is not dobbin the same as dubbin, used in Wilt- 

shire, where a “dubbin o’ drenk” means a mug of 
r? F, C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Korzesve’s ‘ Toeater’ S. x. 307).—There 
are in the British Museum two different editions 
of the English translation of Kotzebue’s ‘Count 
Benyowsky ; or, the Conspiracy of Kamtschatka,’ 
one by the Rev. W. Render, “Teacher of the Ger- 
man Language in the University of Cambridge” 
(second edition, 1798) ; the other avowedly a new 
version, by Benjamin Thompson, in the second 
volume of his ‘German Theatre’ (London, 1800), 
but to all appearance only a reproduction of the 
older translation. L. L. K. 


Two English translations at least have appeared 
of Kotzebue’s ‘Graf Benyowsky,’ one by W. Ren- 
der, the second edition of which was published in 
1798, the other in the second volume of Benjamin 
Thompson’s ‘German Theatre,’ 1801. It origin- 
ally appeared in 1794 at Leipzig. To call the 
English version ‘The Virgin of the Sun’ is cer- 
tainly a misprint, for that is the title of Anne 
Plumptre’s translation of ‘Die Sonnen Jungfrau,’ 
published in 1799. A very full account of Kotze- 
bue’s ‘ Life and Works’ occurs in the ‘ Biographie 
Universelle (Michaud),’ Paris and Leipzig, 1859, 

De V. Paren-Parne, 


S. x. 68, 194, 312).—Surely Ainsty 
should be read Ansty! In an old record of Ansty, 
near this city, it is written Anestie, a mutation of 
Hean stige (A.-S.), high pathway. We have also, 
near to a village, Ansley. This seems also to be 
Hean ley, high field (as ley is generally translated), 
the two places answering to the description “high,” 


. 
Coventry. 


Anstey, co, Leicester, is found written Anstige 
and Hanstigie. Anstey, co. Warwick, was originally 
Heanstige. The name of all is probably=high 
pathway. R. S. Onaryock. 

International Club. 


In Bulmer’s ‘ History and Directory of North 
Yorkshire,’ issued this year, the suggested deriva- 
tions furnished by your correspondents are given, 
and also the following remarks :— 

“ The name is certainly as old as the Norman Survey, 
wherein it is spelt Ainesti or Einesti, and may possibly 
be descriptive, as the author of ‘ Yorkshire Past and 
Present’ suggests, of its independent position, standing 
ana or ein, alone, or unattached to any of the ridings.” 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Tuomas Hotcrorr ‘7 §. x. 327).—He “‘ was 
buried in the larger cemetery [i.¢., on the south 
side of Paddington Street] at Marybone ; there is 
no memorial for him” re to Lysons’s 
‘Environs,’ 1811). H. G, Grirrixnoors. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


The annexed entry is found in the St. Marylebone 
register 

Burials,—1809, April 1. Thomas Holcroft. 

He was buried, without a memorial, in the “larger” 
parish cemetery in Paddington Street, now con- 
verted into and used as a public recreation 
ground. 

It may not be improper to add the entry appear- 
ing in the ‘ Register of Marriages of St. George, 
Hanover Square,’ vol. i. p. 222 (Harl. Soc., 
1886) 

1772, July 12, Thomas Holecroft, of St, Clement Danes, 
and Hannah Beck, of this parish. Licence. 

He married secondly, in August, 1800, Miss Mer- 
cier, then aged seventeen, a daughter of M. Louis 
Sébastien Mercier, author of the ‘Tableau de Paris, 
1781, &c. (Gentleman’s Magazine, 1800, vol. Ixx. 
p. 796). Accounts of Holcroft will be found in 
the Zuropean Magazine, 1782, vol. i. p. 48 ; 1792, 
vol. xxii. p. 403 (with a portrait) ; and in that of 
1809, vol. lv. p. 243. Dawntet Hirwet. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Sone or THe Cane (7S, x. 88, 158, 196, 254, 
317).—The poem ‘ Lines by a Schoolboy’ is in 
one of “The Comic Poems of Thomas Hood. A 
New Edition, with a Preface by Thomas Hood 
the Younger. London, E. Moxon & Co. 1869. 
The above edition is in two volumes, 16mo., 6$ in. 
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by 4in. One volume (1868) contains Hood’s 
“Serious,” the other (1869) his “Comic” poems, 
and in the latter, p. 229, the so-called “ halting ” 
line a Is not JAYDEE somewhat hyper- 
critical ; The lines are supposed to be written by 
a schoolboy, and methinks a faulty sense of metre 
in such a youngster may be classed as a minor 
deficiency, a failing from which even Lord Byron 
was not free, teste the savage Edinburgh Review 
article, 1808 ; and Mr. A. C. Swinburne has de- 
clared of his lordship that “no poet of equal or 
inferior rank ever had so bad an ear.” However, 
Byron thus writes contrariwise of himself, “I am, 
or was, a very pretty poet.” Frepx. Rowe. 

Ashford, Kent. 

“ The halting line,” as your correspondent calls 
it, may be found in a new edition of the ‘ Comic 
Poems of Thomas Hood,’ p. 228, published by E. 
Moxon & Co. in 1870. The following is the con- 
cluding stanza, literally transcribed from the ‘Lines 
by a Schoolboy ’:— 

And then we had a shop too for lollipops and squibs, 
Where I often had a lick, sir, at Buonaparty’s ribs ! 
Oh! if I was at Clapham, at my old school again, 
In the rod I could fancy honey, and sugar in the cane. 
Be it noted that “‘Buonaparty’s ribs” was the 
name of a sweetmeat in Hood’s schooldays, about 
1810, and perhaps was eaten in dread. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tue Custom or Dunmow (7™ §. x. 143, 234, 
298, 335).—The “‘ excellent authority” should be 
stated. As the Lord Northwick of 1856 was a 
bachelor, and there has not been a married Lord 
Northwick—except from October 26, 1797, to 
October 20, 1800, and from April 15, 1869, to 
November 18, 1887—there must be some mistake. 

Grorce Bow es. 

10, Lady Margaret Road, N.W. 

Mrs. Waite must be labouring under a mis- 
apprehension in saying that Lord and Lady North- 
wick claimed the Dunmow flitch in 1856, as the 
Lord Northwick of that date (the well-known col- 
lector of pictures) was an unmarried man. - 

Ga. 


Heyry Lasovcuers, Lorp Taunton (7" §. 
x. 168, 215),—Mr. Stuckey Frith, Coxley, Wells, 
Somerset, has an engraving, with Lord Taunton’s 
autograph thereon, which was presented to him by 
his lordship. A. C. 


FirzWarren S. x. 148).—Is this form of 
spelling the name correct? My attention was 
drawn to the subject when passing through Nor- 
ton-Fitzwarren, near Taunton, i.¢., ‘ Fitzwarren 
North Town,” a town named, I conceive, from the 
FitzWarine family, who were Earls of Bath, so 
not to be confused with the Warrennes, Earls of 
Surrey, &. A certain Guarine de Meer, Sheriff 


of Gloucester, living 1083, ad ge of the 
Fitz Guarine family, moderni as FitzWarine, 
so @ personal name, now represented by Bourchier- 
Wray baronets, Lord Stourton, &c. But the Earls 
of Surrey appear to be true Warrens, a topographical 
term, as with rabbit-warren, &c. A. H. 


The Fitzwarines (this is the more correct ortho- 
graphy) of Tawstock were the elder branch, the 
Brightleigh family being descended from the 
second son of Guarine de Metz, their common 
ancestor. “Sir Richard Haukford” should be 
Hankford. HERMENTRUDE. - 


Tae Youne Encranp Poer (7" vii. 206, 
498 ; viii. 14).—It may be well that the annexed 
excerpt from a letter of the Duke of Rutland, 
dated Belvoir Castle, Grantham, October 11, 1890, 
should find a place in ‘ N. & Q.’ as a fitting con- 
clusion of the whole matter. The note reads :— 

“ With respect to the lines in ‘ England’s Trust,’ it is 
difficult at this distance of time to say what their precise 
meaning was; but I suspect the more literal interpreta- 
tion is the correct one.” 

Dantet Hipwett. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Nicotas Nemo (7 §. viii. 349 ; ix. 171).—At 
the second reference I ventured the opinion that 
Nicolas Nemo was equivalent to nobody, just as 
we at the present time use the expression Mr. No- 
body. In corroboration of my opinion, I find from 
the introduction to the play of ‘Nobody and Some- 
body,’in R. Simpson’s ‘School of Shakspere,’ vol. i. 
p. 270, that 
** the Stationers’ Registers tell us of a license to Row- 
land Hall in 1561 for ‘ A Letter of Nicholas Nemo,’ who 
was also a character in the play of ‘The Three Ladies of 
London.’ In 1568 Singleton was licensed to print ‘ The 
Return of Old Well-spoken Nobody.’”’ 

Can any of your correspondents say when Nicholas 
Nemo first makes his appearance ? 
C. Brrxseck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


CuristorHer Famity (7 §, x. 147).—Thomas 


Wroth, of the Inner Temple, in his will, dated 
and proved 1610, mentions “ Elizabeth Christofer, 
wid. my mother-in-law.” He was of Blendon Hall, 
Bexley, co. Kent. Ww. CO. W. 


Lanier Famity (7 §. x. 88, 178).—There 
are families of the name Lanphier now residing 
in Liverpool. J. F. Mansercn. 

Liverpool, 

Famity Inqurry (7 S. x. 269).—There is a 
long list of Welsh records in Thomas’s ‘ Handbook 
to the Public Records,’ pp. 321-333. There is 
also ‘The Record of Caernarvon,’ fol., 1838. 

Ep, 


QuoraTion Its Source x. 167).— 
There is an analogous saying in constant use in 
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Italy, “ Iddio non il Sabbato,” stating tersely 
and calqumanthanliy the idea that though retribu- 
tion, for good or evil, does not come “down on the 
nail,” it will follow sooner or later. 

R. H. Bosx. 


Tuomas Becxet’s Grace Our S. x. 226, 
292, 332).—“ T. B. surmounted by a mitre.” Let 
us try to identify Bishop T. B. in 1526 by the 
help of the tables at the end of Stubbs’s ‘Registrum.’ 
The letters must be either initials (1) of his 
Christian and surname, or (2) of his Christian and 
diocese name. But (1) in 1526 there was no 
bishop living answering to this description; (2) the 
only sees beginning with B were Bangor and Bath 
and Wells ; Bristol was not founded. The Bishop 
of Bath and Wells was Jobn Clerk, but the Bishop 
of Bangor was Thomas Skirvington. Can the cup, 
or at least the mount, ve belonged to him ? 


F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


Tue Eraics or Granesrizine §, x. 241).— 
With reference to the confession of Cot. Paipgavux, 
in his learned note on ‘Grangerizing,’ anent the 
state of his conscience when “‘a sense of the enor- 
mity of the crime which he had committed ” in 
extracting the portrait from Pepys’s little book on 
the ‘English Navy’ to insert in Cunningham’s 
* Nell Gwynne’ or Doran’s ‘Her Majesty’s Ser- 
vants’ first began to dawn upon him, and to the 
advice of the Colonel, now very pertinently offered, 
as to “never mutilate a book for the purpose of fill- 
ing up a hiatus in your work” of “ grangerizing,” 
perhaps I may be permitted to draw attention in 

N. & Q.’ to what the lamented Mr. William 
Blades has written on this very subject of mutila- 
tion in his interesting and valuable work ‘The 
Enemies of Books’ (Triibner & Co., London, 
—_ chap. ix., “Collectors,” p. 95, first edi- 

“ After all, two- depredators, who ought to have 
known better, done as in 
libraries as any other enemy. I do not refer to certain 
readers who frequent our public libraries and, to save 
themselves the trouble of copying, will cut out whole 
articles from magazines or encyclopedias. Such depreda- 
tions are not frequent, and only occur with books easily 
replaced; but it is a serious matter when nature pro- 
duces such a wicked old bibliocast as John Bagford, one 
of the founders of the Antiquarian Seciety, who in the 
beginning of last century went about the country from 
library to library tearing away title-pages from rare 
books of all sizes, The late Mr. Caspari was a ‘ destroyer 
of books.’ His rare collection of early woodcuts, ex- 
hibited in 1877 at the Caxton Celebration, had been 
sugeaty augmented by the purchase of illustrated 
books, the plates of which were torn out to enrich bis 
collection.” 

And 

“ Portrait collectors, too, have destroyed many books 
by abstracting the frontispiece to add to their treasures.” 

_Andrew Lang, too, in his delightful work ‘ The 
Library,’ p. 56 (Macmillan & Co., London, 1881), 


gives expression to even more emphatic language 
than the late Mr, Blades in his condemnation of 
the mutilation of valuable books, and in the fol- 
lowing words, viz.:— 

“There isa thievish nature more hateful than even 
the biblioklept. The book-ghoul is he who combines the 
larceny of the biblioklept with the abominable wicked. 
ness of breaking and mutilating the vol from which 
he steals. He is a collector of title-pages, frontispieces, 
illustrations, and book-plates. He prowls furtively a 
public and private libraries, inserting wetted th 
which slowly eat away the illustrations be covets; 
he broods, like the obscene demon of Arabian supersti- 
tions, over the fragments of the mighty dead,” 

As a bibliophile, I cannot refrain from the 
application of Marc Antony’s immortal remark,— 

The evil that men do lives after them: 
The good is oft interred with their bones, 
to mutilators of works of art generally, or from 
quoting from Francis Bennoch, viz. :— 
Books bring me friends where’er on earth I be, 
Solace of solitude,—-bonds of society ! 
I love my books ! they are companions dear, 
Sterling in worth, in friendship most sincere. 


Henry Geratp Hops. 


6, Freegrove Road, N. 


Tue First Brass anp Soap Works 1n Ene- 
LAND (7 S. x. 305) —With all deference to Postle- 
thwaite and to H. pe B. H.,I would ask what 
evidence there is that the first manufacture of soap 
in England was in Bristol? So early as Henry 
III.’s time Robert of Gloucester, if one may depend 
on Camden, wrote :— 

In the countrey of Canterbury most plenty of Fish is, 
And most chase of wild beasts about Salisbury I wis, 
And London ships most and Wine at Winchester. 
At Hartford Sheep and Oxe, and Fruit at Worcester, 
Soap about Coventry, and Iron at Gloucester, 
Metal, Lead, and Tin in the Vounty of Exeter. 

« Remaines,’ p. 10. 

Sr. 


Oxtp Writine (7 &, x. 288).—Their name is 
legion. The National MSS. of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland are amongst the most valuable and 
costly specimens. The Appendix to the Record 
Commission Report of 1819 contains a choice col- 
lection of various dates. As guide, philosopher, 
and friend in all such matters, I know of no book 
equal to M. Maurice Prou’s ‘Manuel de Paléo- 
graphie,’ published by Alphonse Picard, of Paris. 
For English records there is an extremely valuable 

leographic treatise and glossary of contractions 

y Sir Thomas Daffas Hardy in his preface to the 
(Rolls Series) fourth volume of the ‘ Registrum 
Palatinum Dunelmense.’ Gero, NgILson. 


The Appendix to rts from the Com- 
missioners appointed by His Majesty to execute 
the measures recommended by a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons respecting the public 
records of the kingdom, 1819, contains engraved 
facsimiles, with explanations, to illustrate English 
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medieval writing. J. L. Walther’s ‘ Lexicon 

Diplomaticum,’ 1752, is a good book on writing 

from the eighth to the sixteenth century. 
M.B.Cantab. 


There are numerous works containing facsimile 
reproductions of old writings. I will give afew :— 

Mabillon, De Re Diplomatica. 

Quaritch’s Facsimiles of Illustrated MSS, 

The Palzographical Society's publications. 

Photo-zincograms of Domesday Book, of the National 
MSS. of England, Scotland, and Ireland, of Anglo-Saxon 
Charters, &c., all published by H.M. Ordnance Survey 

ment, 


Silvestre’s Paléographie Universelle. 
Many volumes of the “ Master of the Rolls Series” 
also contain specimen pages. L. L. K. 


L, A. Ch t, Dicti ire des Abbréviations, Latines 
et Francaises, usitées dans les Inscriptions, les Manu- 
scrits et les Chartes. Fifth edition, 12mo., 1884, 

L, A. Chassant, Paléographie des Chartes et des Manu- 
serits due XI* au XVi* Siécle, Seventh edition, 12mo., 
1878. 
E. Chatelain, Paléographie des Classiques Latins. 
Collection de Facsimilés des Principaux MSS, des 
Auteurs Latins, Folio, Paris, 1884, &c. 

U. F. Kopp, Paleographia Critica, 4to., Francof., 
1817-19 (facsimiles, plates). 


Ep. MaRsHALL. 


Severn Env x. 309).—In reply to Kir- 
cat's inquiry as to the history of Severn End, I 
beg to state he will find a full account of it in the 
late Mr. Evelyn Shirley’s ‘ Hanley Castle and the 
House of Lechmere, a small work privately printed 
by Pickering, copies of which may be obtained 
from Mr. Gray, the bookseller, in Leicester Squire. 
There is also a paper on the subject in the last 
volume of the joint architectural societies’ Pro- 
ceedings. The ancient motto of the Lechmere 
family, “Christus Pelicano,” is allusive to the arms 
and crest, pelicans “‘ vulning” their breasts, other- 
wise called “ pelicans in their piety,” the pelican 
being from the earliest times an ecclesiastical 
symbol, representing the Saviour’s love for man- 
kind, and “Lech-mére” in the ancient Breton 
language signifying a mother’s love. 

E. A. H. L. 

This has been for centuries the home of the 
Lechmere family. It is mentioned in ‘The Nation 
in the Parish; or, Records of Upton-on-Severn,’ 
by Mrs. Lawson, the wife of the rector. The 
motto clearly has reference to the armorial bearings 
of the family. Arms, Gu., a fess or, in chief two 

icans in piety (¢.¢., valning themselves) of the 

Crest, a pelican in her piety. Motto, 
“Christus Pelicano.” See also ‘ Hanley Castle and 
the House of Lechmere,’ by Evelyn Philip Shirley, 
A. W. Cornecius Hatien, M.A. 
oa, N.B. 


The Rev. T. W. Wood, of Eldersfield, read a 
t on ‘ The Lechmere Family and their Ancient 
* before the Worcester Diocesan Archi 


and Archeological Society, on its visit to Severn 
End, June 15, 1889. This is printed in the Archi- 
tectural Societies’ Reports and Papers, vol. xx. 
part i. pp. 119-29. Nothing is said, I think, of the 
motto, “Christus Pelicano,” which, of course, 
refers to the spiritual significance of the crest and 
bearings. Sr. Swrrain. 


Hanps x. 206, 314).—C. C. B. 
is right ; Shakespeare attached a sinister meaning 
to this custom :— 

But to be paddling palms and pinching fingers 
As now they are, and making practised smiles 
As in a looking glass ; and then to sigh as ‘twere 
The mort o’ the deer; oh that is entertainment 
My bosom likes not, nor my brows, 
* Winter’s Tale,’ II, ii. 
Herpert Maxwett. 

“That shall not be wanting as long as thou livest 
(said Diana) and wheresoever thy grace and perfections 
are, little may be lost by my want, in truth whereof, 
behold thy Syivanus, who (I thought) would never have 
forgotten me for any other Shepberdesse, and yet in the 
end hath shaken hands with me for thy love, which 
deserved a great deale more.”’—‘ Diana of George of 
Montemayor,’ translated out of Spanish into English by 
Bartholomew Yong, of the Middle Temple, Gentleman, 
London, 1598, book vi, p. 144. 

A. J. M. 


There seems to be a doubt whether shaking 
hands was a custom in the time of Elizabeth. That 
doubt is very easily resolved :— 

And so without more circumstance at all, 
I hold it fit that we shake hands and part. 
* Hamlet,’ I. v, 
See also ‘Henry VI.’ and ‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ 
E. Yarpvey. 


Hoe pe Roretanpe (7™ §S. x. 326).—I should 
say that the name of nearly every county in England 
has served as a surname, for people did not, asa 
rule, assume these useful appendages ; they were 
conferred on them, and well it was for a family 
when the eponymous member of it entailed nothing 
more objectionable upon his posterity than the 
record of the shire with which his fellows had 
identified him. Durham, York, Lincoln, Stafford, 
and the like may represent towns or cities only, 
but Kent, Rutland, Cheshire, Cumberland, West- 
moreland, Darbishire, and many others have a 
wider reference. Sr. 


That many surnames are derived from counties 
is evidenced by the fact that we have such names 
as Durham, Cumberland, Westmoreland, Lan- 
cashire, Derbyshire, Norfolk, Kent, Hampshire, 
Wiltshire, Cornwall, &c. County towns also are 
the source of a considerable number of surnames, 

F, C. Birxseck Terry. 

[Leicester Buckingham was the name of a well-known 

dramatist. 


Misuse or Worps (7" §. x. 325).—A little 
knowledge is a thing. Your corre- 
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spondents complain of the error of a modern writer 
in speaking of the starling “crooning his own 
quaint runes.” They observe that rune has a clear 
and definite meaning, which “we need not tell 
your readers cannot in any case be applied to the 
songs or chatterings of birds.” In the passage 
animadverted on the word rune is used in its 
old and correct sense, of a secret, mysterious, or 
whispered song. The letters in which such songs 
were written are properly called, not runes, but 
rune-staves (O.N. rtina-stafr), like the German 
buch-stabe, a letter. Runes, used to denote the 
letters of the Futhorc, is merely an abbreviation 
for rune-staves; just as we speak of capitals when 
we mean capital letters or capital cities. 4 


It is well not to be too positive about the use of 
words before consulting a dictionary. Webster- 
Mahn has rune in its sense of “anything obscure 
or mysterious,” with an illustration from Whittier: 
“The rippling river’s rune.” And this, I suppose, 
is the sense (if sense there is any) of E. A. Poe’s: 

Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of runic rhyme, 
To the pwan of the bells. 
Epwarp H. Marsnaut, M.A. 
Hastings Corporation Reference Library. 


x. 146, 234, 355).—The reference 
for which Mr. Terry asks is Smiles’s ‘ Lives of 
the Engineers,’ vol. ii. p. 307. It is given in the 
library editions of ‘ Words and Places,’ but, with 
many other references, was necessarily omitted from 
the abridged school edition from which Mr. Terry 
quotes. Isaac Taytor. 


Tae Lorus Lireratore (7" §. x. 341).— 
The sacred lotus of Egypt was doubtless a water- 
lily, of which two species, a white and a blue 
flowered, occur in Egypt. The “ lovely white lotus ” 
of the Nile is probably Nymphea lotos, which has 
nothing whatever to do with the Victoria regia, 
the gigantic water-lily of the Amazon. This, 
though cultivated in our stoves, can hardly be con- 
sidered as “ acclimatized among ourselves,” and to 
it no symbolism as yet attaches. The white water- 
lily, Nymphea alba, is, of course, a native of our 
islands. The Buddhist lotos is quite a different 
plant, though loosely styled a water-lily. It is, of 
course, what we now know as Nelumbium. 
Much greater uncertainty prevails as to the identi- 
fication of the other forms of lotus alluded to by 
your correspondent. M. T. M. 


H. ve B. H. is in error in supposing the white 
lily (Nymphea alba) to be synonymous with the 
Victoria lily (Victoria regia). Nymphea alba is 

among our native British plants, and was 
well known long anterior to the commencement of 
Her Majesty’s reign, whereas the Victoria lily was 
only discovered on Jan, 1, 1837, by Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) Robert H. Schomburgk, in the Berbice river, 


Demerara, about six months before the accession 
of Her Majesty. This magnificent aquatic plant 
has flowers twelve or thirteen inches in diameter, 
which open white and then become a rosy pink, 
and salver-shaped leaves, five to six feet in dia- 
meter. On the return of the expedition to Eng. 
land the plant was named Victoria regia, in honour 
of the Queen. Krour, 


Those who wish to follow up the subject of 
H. ve B. H.’s interesting note should refer to 
Folkard’s ‘ Plant-lore,’ pp. 417-22, where they 
will find a lengthy article on the lotus, and espe. 
cially on its sacred and symbolical character in the 
religions of the East. 


Aneets’ Visits (7" S. x. 346).—Is John Morris 
known as one of the genus irritabile vatum? I 
opine not; but this I know, that he is not the 
author of the stanza reproduced by Mr. E. Wat- 
ForD from the Echo. The well-known lines are in 
‘The Parting,’ a poem by John Norris, English Pla- 
tonist, moral writer, and poet, and were published, I 
imagine, prior to 1711, in which year Norris died, 
I should like to know if ‘The Parting’ appeared 
in the first edition of Norris’s ‘ Miscellanies ’—pub- 
lished in 1678, I believe. My reason is this. In 
* Absalom and Achitophel,’ part ii. ll. 59, 61, Dry- 
den has a similar metaphor anent “ Angels’ visits.” 
The satire was published 1680-1.‘ When was ‘ The 
Parting’ published ? Frepx. Rote. 

Ashford, Kent, 


The lines with the signature of “John Morris, 
1711,” are from ‘The Parting,’ in the ‘ Collection 
of Miscellanies,’ by John Norris, Lond., 1698, 
stanza iv. p.18. He also has, in a poem,,“ To the 
memory of my dear neece,” p. 102, stanza x. :— 

Angels, as "tis but seldom they appear, 
So neither do they make long stay, 
They do but visit and away, 
*Tis pain for them t’ endure our too gross sphere. 

There have been two erroneous statements in 
*N. & Q.’ respecting these lines. The first, which 
makes them John Morris’s in 1711, by Wiccamicos, 
1* S. i. 102, the other by J. E. B. Mayor, who 
confuses the two pieces of verse, 1* S, ii. 286. 
The occurrence in Blair’s ‘Grave’ of,— 

Its visits, 

Like those of angels, short and far between, 
was the anticipation at which Campbell felt 
“ chagrin” (A. B. Grosart, ‘N. & Q.,’ 4" 8. iv. 
4,28). Campbell’s line in the ‘ Pleasures of Hope’ 
is :— 

Like angel-visita, few and far between. 

Ep. MarsHalt. 


“A. D., Lonpow” x. 308).—I would 

t the following names for the consideration 

first appears to an especially likely claiman 
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Dalrymple, F.R.S., F.S.A., traveller and author, 
born 1737, died 1808. The others are Andrew 
Dalzell, classical scholar, 1750-1806; Andrew 
Coltee Ducarel, LL.D., civilian and antiquary, 
1713-85; Adam Duncan, Viscount Duncan, 1731- 
1904 ; and Sir Alexander Dick, M.D., physician, 
1703-85. Particulars of the above-named will be 
found in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
Some of them may be not at all likely, but I give 
the list for what it isworth. J. F. Manserca. 
Liverpool, 


Eanors oF Painters anp Avruors §. ix. 
961; x. 11, 131).—Muss Busk at the second 
reference says printers often bind authors by hard 
and fast rules, and gives three instances affecting 
herself. She says that when she writes Raffaelle 
or Raffaello, the printers change the spelling to 
Raphael ; and that when she writes “rime” the 
printers alter it to “‘rhyme.” I venture to offer 
the following explanation of such changes. When 
aname which may be spelt in more than one way 
occurs frequently in a newspaper or periodical to 
which various writers contribute, it is usual for one 
spelling to be adopted, and this is generally settled 
by the editor. If Miss Busx were writing a book, 
her spelling of painters’ names would be followed, 
I imagine, by her printers. The same remark 
applies to “‘ rime” or “ rhyme.” 

Iss Busx's third instance refers toa smaller 
matter. She says :— 

“T have an idea that in many cases a qualificative 
hyphened on to a noun gives quite a different tone of 
thought from that conveyed by the same two words 
used apart; ¢.¢., I lately wrote ‘ exquisitely-worded,’ 
but my hyphen was not allowed to appear.” 

Some authors write such qualifying phrases with 
a hyphen, while others omit it. The proof-reader 
would in such a case insert or mark out the hyphen 
without thinking that he was injuring an author's 

ings in any way, as many writers leave such 
details entirely to the printer. Personally I do 
not think a hyphen is needed, as the adverbial 
ending ly shows plainly that the following word is 
qualified by it; but this, as I say, is only an 
individual opinion. “ Maiden-modest,” quoted by 
Miss Busk from Sir Theodore Martin, stands in 
quite a different position, as a noun does not 
usually qualify, or help to qualify, the succeeding 
word, RanDAtt, 


Tempiars’ House at Hackney (7" x. 323).— 
Under this heading the information extracted from 
the Mirror of 1824—is this date correct ]—is not 
altogether trustworthy. The curious thing about it 
all is that where it is to be trusted it reads almost 
word for word like a crib from Robinson’s ‘ History 
of Hackney,’ published in 1842, and where it is 
wrong it is Lysons and Robinson muddled. “The 

mention of the village of Hackney is in the 
year 1253”—so says the Mirror and so says 


Lysons (vol. ii. p. 450), though later on (p. 453) he 
writes, quoting as his authority Cotton MSsS., 
“The Knights Templars had formerly some pos- 
sessions in this parish, In the year 1233 they 
purchased half a hide of land,” &. If this last 
date is not a misprint he contradicts his first asser- 
tion, and we get twenty years earlier. 

“ About forty years afterwards [i.¢., after 1253], in 
the year 1290, the village is recognized in a licence, 
preserved in the Tower, to erect a guild to the Holy 
Trinity and the Virgin Mary, granted to Henry Sharpe.” 
—AMirror. 

This is all wrong. The second mention is in 1296. 
Robinson’s note (vol. i. p. 1) thereon is “ Record 
in the Tower of the value of ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment, which was occasioned by an order from Pope 
Nicholas, that all benefices in England should be 
valued.” It referred to the rectory and vicar 

of St. Augustin (vide vol. ii. p. 1). The guild 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity and the Virgin 
Mary was not founded until 1477-78, when the 
king (Edw. IV.) granted a patent to Henry Sharpe, 
Simon Elrington, and John Elrington. Henry 
Sharpe was rector of Hackney from 1463 till 1487, 
when he resigned. 

“Their house, at the upper end of Church 
Street, nearly opposite Dalston Lane, existed until 
about seventy-five years ago” (Mirror). Now 
this is given as a positive fact, whereas Robinson 
is most careful to print in italics that the house 
“was supposed to have been their [the Knights 
Templars) house” (vol. i. p. 77), and adds :-— 

“ Tt is an extraordinary circumstance that there is not 
at this day any authentic historical account of this 
structure to be found, though it was so conspicuously 
situated, and so interesting in its appearance: and it is 
said that this house never belonged to the Knights 
Templars.” 

The drawing which is supplied of the building 
shows it to have been at one time a Renaissance 
house of some pretension. The remarks that it 
“was included in the Hackney estate,” &c., are all 
to be found in Robinson’s ‘ History ’ (vol. i. p. 81), 
and a good deal elsewhere about John Ward, M.P. 
Beyond the fact that his house was opposite that 
of the Templars, he was in no way connected with 
the Knights. The Mirror would have been more 
original had it given us the history of some other 
“good man,” and allowed Ward to be forgotten. 

H. G. Grirrinnoore. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


There is an engraving of this edifice in the 
Tyssen Library, Hackney. 
Geo. Cuamsbers, Hon. Sec. 


Cuestyut Suavines (7 §. x. 249, 330).— 
So many times as I have inspected real chestnut 
wood I have not perceived its preservative quality. 
Unfortunately for Carr. Oxtver’s assertion as to 
the timbers of Greensted Church being pronounced 
to be of this wood, they are equally pronounced as 
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being really of the English oak. Some years since 
I had a piece of the timber in my hands. Very 
fine-grained oak is often passed as chestnut. If 
any reader wishes for more information on the 
asserted use of it in buildings, he will find the 
subject well discussed in the Sessional Papers of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects—(1) 
‘Notes on the assumed use of Chestnut Timber 
on Old Buildings,’ June, 1858, by W. Papworth ; 
and (2) ‘Oak or Chestnut in Old Timber Roofs,’ 
April, 1878, by T. Blashill. W. P. 


Docs rep on Grain (7" x. 328).—I should 
doubt whether dogs have ever been treated as 
ivorous animals, but they have been fed on 
and biscuits, both of which are based upon 
The “smale houndes” of the Prioress, in 
cer’s ‘ Prologue,’ were pampered 
With rosted flessh, or mylk and wastel breed. 
Bat wastel bread was made of fine flour, and was 
good enough for the best of Christians, and too 
good for dogs, which were ed on a special kind 
of bread composed of lenti See Dr. Richard 
Morris’s notes on the ‘ Prologue,’ Clarendon Press 
Sr. Swirary. 


Hounds, of course, have always been partly fed 
on ground grain. Quverrist’s reference to the 
Buccleuch mill reminds me of the old miller of 
Floaters, co. Durham, who was said to have made 
a fortune by grinding the corn (oats, &c,) for the 
hounds (1800-40) of that great foxhunter, Ralph 
Lambton, of Morton House. “Dogs should in 
general be fed upon a mixture of flesh and vege- 
table diet,” says the Sportsman for 1841, .> 

N. 


Herrington, Sunderland. 


Gervase Markham, in his ‘Country Content- 
ments’ (ed. 1631) supplies some information on 
the subject of this query. He says :— 

“ And bere I thinke it meet to speake of a conuenient 
proportion of Food, for the maintenance of a Kennel of 

Hounds; Wherein you shal vuderstand that three 
ushels of Uates, or Barley meale, with halfe so much 
branne or Mil-dust, is a fit weekely proportion to keepe 
nine or ten couple of hounds ; with a little help of horse- 
flesh, if the Huntsman be any good husband, and paine- 
fal as he ought to be in finding out Horses, scraps, crusts, 
and bones, which almost abound in euery man’s house 
of any worth or reckoning.”—P, 19, 


J. Maysercu. 


A considerable portion of the food of hounds at 
the present day consists of the best oatmeal, to say 
nothing of the universal practice of feeding with 
dog biscuit. F. H. 


Tae Beavrirot Mrs. Hartiey (7* viii. 
229, 277, 311, 414, 495; ix. 395; x. 131, 378).— 
Cot. Pripeavx is no doubt right in assuming that 
Mrs, Hartley was never married, but as yet I have 


met with no clue to the gentleman who for 
her husband. Sir Henry Bate Dudley (see ‘ Dict, 
Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xvi. p. 103) married, in 1780, 
Mary, daughter of James White, of Berrow, 
Somersetshire, who is stated to have been Mrs. 
Hartley’s sister. Boaden, in his ‘Life of Mrs, 
Inchbald,’ vol. i. p. 34, mentions Mr. and Mrs, 
Inchbald numbering Mr. and Mrs. Hartle 
their acquaintance, and that Mr. Inchbald ml 

icularly attached to them. Though Mrs, Inch- 
paid appears to have disapproved of their conduct, 
nothing is said, or even alleged, in absolute n 
tion of their marriage ; and again Moody, ‘ Garr, 
Corresp.,’ vol. i. p. 476, writes, “She {Mrs. Hartley] 
is ignorant and stubborn ; her husband is a precious 
fool, whom she heartily despises,” &. That the 
lady was Elizabeth White to the end of the chapter 
is pretty clear from the burial register; but though 
I have ransacked theatrical authorities far and 
wide, Mr. Hartley has always been as great a mys- 
tery as the husband of Mrs. Gibbs. 

Rosert WAtrers. 
Garrick Club. 


River Des (7* S. x. 347).—The Dee of Ki 
ley’s beautiful song, which is generally called ‘ 
Sands o’ Dee,’ but which has no particular title in 
the romance, is the Cheshire Dee :-— 

As I [i.¢., Alton Locke] lay castle-building, Lillian's 
wild air rang still in my ears, and combined itself some- 
how with that picture of the Cheshire sands, and the 
story of the drowned girl, till it shaped itself into a 
song,” &c,—‘ Alton Locke,’ chap, xxvi. 

JonaTHan 


Mary “called the cattle home” in the bundred 
of Wirral, at the mouth of the Chester ck 
. Puan. 


American Mossy (7" x. 209).—Webster'’s 
‘Dictionary’ has the following: “ Mobby, n. A 
drink made from potatoes. (Obsol.)” The last 
mark seems to imply that either the beverage is 
no longer in use, or, if it is still, it has changed its 
name. DnarcEL. 


Rererence To Quotation Wantep (7" x 
326).—The quotation from the story in Harper's 
April number to which Nemo refers is not from 
a New England hymn, but is the first line of the 
second hymn in Dr. Watts’s second book. The 
doctor’s original hymns were published in three 
books, which, without any supplement or addition, 
formed the standard hymnal in use among all the 
Independent and Baptist congregation... down to 
the earlier years of the present century, both in 
this country and in the Puritan States of America. 
Dr. Watts gave to the Christian Church at lar; 
as every one knows, some of the most beaut 
hymns it possesses ; but I venture to think the one 
in question is probably the most terrible in the 
English language. 

As Nemo may not have the complete collection 
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at hand, I send the first three verses of the hymn 
for bis edification :— 
My thoughts on awful subjects 
What horrors seize the guilty soul 
Upon a dying bed. 
Lingering about these mortal shores, 
She makes a long delay, 
Till, like a flood with rapid force, 
Death sweeps the wretch away. 
Then swift and dreadful she descends 
Down to the fiery coast, 
Amongst abominable fiends, 
Herself a frightful ghost. 
There are three verses more in a similar strain. 
Fancy singing a hymn like that to the praise and 
glory of God ! A. J. Bepgwu. 
The Parsonage, Waterloo. 


Avrnors oF Quorations Wantep §. x. 


309).— 

A peevish April day ! 
forms a stanza in the ‘Ode on Disappointment,’ by 
Henry Kirke White, quoted in Southey’s ‘ Life,’ but not 
ineluded in all issues of the poems. Estz. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Annals of the Artists 4 Spain. By Sir William Stirling- 

Maxwell, Bart. A New Edition, in 4 vols. (Nimmo.) 
Wirsovrt claiming to rank as classics, the works of Sir 
William Stirling-Maxwell occupy a high and well-merited 
popularity. To the exceptional beauty of their get-up, 
as much as to their literary claims, it is due that they 
have been subjects of eager competition at the book 
auctions, where, within the last year or two, copies of 
the work now reprinted have been sold for prices ranging 
from sixteen to twenty pounds. ‘ Annals of the Artists 
of Spain’ may claim to be the first English work dealing 
with the subject in a manner at all commensurate with 
its importance. Early compilations by Cumberland and 
other writers were beneath contempt. In France, even, 
no adequate attempt to deal with the pictorial treasures 
of Spain had been made at the period (1848) when the 
first edition of the book of Sir William Stirling-Max- 
well, then Mr. Stirling, saw the light. By a long 
and systematic education the author prepared him- 
self for his task, and his Spanish explorations were 
conducted under exceptionally favourable conditions. 
His books met, accordingly, with full recognition, and 
their value and authority have not yet been dieputed or 
abridged. They have many recommendations, not the 
least of which is their sanity, the extravagances of modern 
zstheticism being in their time unknown. Besides giving 
& full list of Spanish artiste, derived in part from personal 
explorations zealously conducted, and in part from the 
best Spanish authorities, they supply much light upon 
the conditions of Spanish life under successive sovereigns, 
in which Sir William has not hesitated to avail himself 
of the labours of the more brilliant and trustworthy of 
his predecessors. Always seeking to improve and enrich 
his work, the author left many corrections and additions, 
all of which, with his notes, are incorporated in the 
superb edition now published. In respect of England, 
at least, important changes have been made, and arraign- 
ment such as is involved in the statement that “into our 
unhappy national collection, lodged in a building that 


would disgrace the veriest plasterer, and described in a 
catalogue that seems to have been drawn up by an 
auctioneer, Murillo alone of Spanish painters has as yet 
effected an entrance,” has to be modified. The chrono- 
logical arrangement of the volumes by reigns of the 
monarchs has its advantages, and as an index of names 
is added at the close, the task of reference is simple. 

There is no temptation to deal with the qualities of 
a work which has passed safely the ordeal of criticism, 
and stands secure upon its merits. It is worth while, 
however, to insist on the fact that, while minute in de- 
tail and giving to every branch of Spanish art its full 
recognition, and every emall artist has place in the galaxy, 
it commends itself by breadth of view and precision of 
characterization, and is not wanting in local colour. 
What adds special value to the new edition and gives it 
& supremacy over ite predecessor, apart from the new 
matter of the author, is the addition of new illustra- 
tions selected by Sir William with a special view to 
the enrichment of his work. With its numerous wood 
designs in the text, and with its twenty-four steel and 
mezzotint engravings, it may claim to be in its class one 
of the most handsomely illustrated works in existence. 
Many of its plates are, moreover, as rare and difficult of 
access as they are intrinsically beautiful, and designs 
such as those of Domenico Theotocopuli, of his daughter, 
of Francisco de Ribalta and his wife from the picture 
in the collection of Sir William Eden, of Velasquez, and 
of his wife, are of extreme beauty and richness. The 
general title-page, repeated, of course, in all the volumes, 
gives a design for an altar by Alonzo Cano, drawn on 
stone and coloured. For the rest, the volumes have the 
general beauty of execution in all matters, typographical 
and the like, that have made the productions of Mr. 
Nimmo veritable and covetable works of art. A striking 
portrait of Sir William Stirling-Maxwell is prefixed to 
the first volume. The revised, and in part rewritten, 
paper on Velasquez, published ——— in 1856, now 
takes its place in the book. Like all Mr. Nimmo’s books, 
the work is published in a limited edition, and copies, it 
may safely be predicted, will before long be as much in 
demand as are those of the previous edition. 


English Leaders of Religion —Cardinal Newman. By 

R. H. Hutton, (Methuen & Co.) 

We look with no little interest to see what Mr. Hutton 
may have to say on a subject which has been pulled to 
pieces by hundreds of critics, important and otherwise, 
during the last two months, De mortwis nil nisi bonum, 
and the more recent the death the more applicable the 
maxim, Accordingly we find that our critics have either 
swallowed for the moment their hitherto insurmountable 
objections to Newman’s principles, or have outdone 
themselves in sounding the praises of their infallible 
Apostle of Truth. We recommend Mr. Hutton’s book 
as an excellent corrective against either mistake. In 
the first place, the book was written before the car- 
dinal’s death; and in the second —— the writer, 
judging from his character as Churchman and critic, is 
not likely to have ever imputed to Cardinal Newman 
either a sacrosanct infallibility or a renegade sceptici 
The impartiality of the critic is displayed especially in 
the selection given from the works of his subject. Whilst 
admirably suggestive of Newman’s general literary capa- 
cities and tendencies, the passages quoted will make an 
excellent substitute for the original works, where such 
first-hand authority cannot be obtained. 

If the aim of Mr. Hutton’s book was to establish 
the genuineness of Newman's life, he has entirely 
succeeded in that aim. His pulverization of un- 
scientific attempts at criticism is delightful reading, 
and gives the writer a good text on which to build 
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his exposition of Newman’s depth of faith in the 
revelation and divinity of the ecclesiastical 
system.” But surely in dealing with the greatness of 
the cardinal be has directly contradicted himself. “I 
suppose,” he says, “that one may safely regard it as a 
standard of true greatness to surpass other men of the 
same calibre of culture and character......in the ardour 
and success with which any a worthy of the 
highest endeavour is prosecuted.” Dr. Newman's ardour 
he proceeds to prove satisfactorily to entitle him to a 
place among the greatest. But what about his success? 
After describing the effort to establish the via media— 
the ‘road over mountains and rivers which has never 
been cut "—we are told that it was a “gallant enter- 
, but one that for all practical purposes failed. 
e road was never cut.” Personally we should be 
disposed to dispute the major premise, that success in 
the highest aims is material to greatness ; but certainly 
one of the writer’s premiees—or his conclusion—must 
fall to the ground. One or two minor faults of criticiem 
may be briefly noticed, especially in the ch dealing 
with the ‘ Essay on Development’; the example of Father 
Damien, for instance, to show that the Church of Rome 
fails under the first of the seven tests, is hardly fair, 
The world “ humbles itself” before such an “ apostle and 
martyr,” not owing to any particular width of religious 
views, but obviously from the broader basis of instinctive 
sympathy and admiration. Again, the “entente cordiale 
between the Roman Catholic Church of to-day and 
various other churches—an alliance against scepticism 
—is surely somewhat fanciful. However, such minor 
points of detail do not counterbalance the general worth 
of the book. Mr. Hutten’s essay is admirable for the 
impartiality, the suggestiveness, and the “inspiration of 
selection” which characterize it throughout. 


The Essays, or Counsels, Civil and Moral, of Francis 
Bacon, Lord Verulam, Viscount St, Albans. Edited, 
with Introduction and Illustrative Notes, by Samuei 
Harvey Reynolds, M.A. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Wira all the distinction of the Clarendon Press reprints 

there comes to us what, so far as the present genera- 

tion is concerned, may be regarded as an authoritative 
edition of the ‘Essays.’ Scholars will always be thank- 
ful for the ‘ Harmony of Bacon’s Essays,’ with its pre- 
sumed interlineations in Bacon's handwritibg, and other 
editions have all their claims upon attention. Mr. 
Reynolds, however, is the latest in the field, and has 
profited by the labours of his predecessors. In a hand- 
some library volume, with a fine and readable text, he 
publishes the fifty-eight essays. His prefatory com- 
ments are free from the idolatry of his subject which, 
natural as it is, interferes to some extent with enjoy- 
ment in reading otherwise excellent editions of Bacon 
or accounts of his life. His words, indeed, constitute 

a sufficiently definite arraignment. The preface is, how- 

ever, clearly expressed, eloquent, and convincing, and 

the notes and illustrations display a very wide range of 
reading. What the future has in store it is impossible 
to predict. For the present generation, however, Mr. 

Reynolds's edition is adequate. It is, indeed, in all 

senses a boon. 


The Collected Writ Thomas de Quincey. By David 
Masson, Vol. Sift’ A. Black.) 

Tuts, the penultimate volume of the new and enlarged 
edition of the works of De Quincey, contains the most 
characteristic and the best known of his writings. At 
the head of these stands, of course, the ‘ Murder as One 
of the Fine Arts,’ the irony of which will never fail to 
please. The curiously familiar and earnest style of the 
postscript is evident in ‘The Spanish Military Nun,’ 


which, translation as it is, reading. * Early 
Memoirs of Grasmere ’ is not lees vivid. ‘ Sortilege and 
Astronomy,’ ‘ The lish Mail Coach,’ and ‘ Suspiria 
de Profundis’ are also included. 

A Guwide to the Literature of 4. ics, by Charles 
Mills Gayley and Fred Newton Scott, Ph.D, (Berkeley 
U.S.), is the work of two American professors, and is 
issued as a supplement to the ‘ Report of the Board of 
Regents of the University of California. It is a pam. 
phlet of 116 pages, and is the first of a series of hand. 
books intended to supply full information on the litera- 
ture of zstheticism, The present instalment gives much 
interesting and important information, 

Messrs. BLack have issued a new edition of Waverley, 
with a prettily designed cover, as the first of a sixpenny 
series of the “Waverley Novels.” It is a marvel of 
cheapness. 


To Mr. Sharp's series of “Canterbury Poets" (Scott 
has been added The Poems of Owen Meredith, se 
by Miss M. Betham-Ed who also supplies an 
appreciative introduction, 

A series of “‘ Memoirs of Mighty Men,” published by 
Alfred Holmes, begins with lives of Bunyan, Luther, 
Knox, Livingstone, &c. They are illustrated, and are 
very cheap. 

Luke's Illustrated Handy Guide to Plymouth, Devon- 
port, &c., ie edited by Mr. W. H. K. Wright, F.R.H.S, 
It constitutes a pleasing and serviceable guide to spots 
of undying attraction and interest. 


Mr. C. Wise announces, by subscription, ‘ Rocking- 
_ —_ and the Watsons,’ The publisher will be 
iot Stock. 


Messrs. AsHER & Co. promise, in four folio volumes 
and an atlas, ‘ Olympia, the Results of the Excavations 
instituted by the German Empire.’ Vol. IV., dealing 
with the bronzes and other smaller finds, and with a 
German text, will be first issued, The editors are Ernst 
Curtius and Friedrich Adler. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices ; 

Oy all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure ineertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


M., G. (“ Lilith”).—The legend of Adam's first wife 
is Rabbinical, See Buxtorf (‘ Lex. Talm..,’ s.v.). Numerous 
other references will be found in ‘N, & Q.,’ 6% 8. viii. 
248, 296, 354; ix. 5, 177; x. 40. 


W. R. 8, (“Some Points in Latin Grammar ”).—Con- 

sult Roby’s ‘ Latin Grammar.’ 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
Nearly ready, Vol. 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES; including the Laws, Institu- 
tions, Domestic Usages, Pain iting, Sculpture, Music, the 
Drama, &c. Edited by WM. SMITH. LL.D., W. WAYTE, 
MA., and G. E. MARINDIN, M.A. Third Edition, 


Revised and En’ 

New Edition contains 800 pages more than the old 
panics. One-third of the articles has been entirely rewritten. 
The remaining two-thirds have been in all cases greatly altered ; 
= twenty have been reprinted as they originally stood. 

There are, besides, about two hundred articles which did not 
appear in the old Edition, many of considerable length and 
importance, with 450 additional illustrations. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF 


SIR HENRY MAINE’S WORKS. 
Next week, Thirteenth and Cheaper Edition, 8vo. 9s. 
L ANCIENT LAW: its Connection with the 
Early History of Society, and its Relation to Modern 
Ideas. By the late Sir HENRY S. MAINE, F.R.S, 
By the Same, uniform with the above, 9s. each. 
IL VILLAGE COMMUNITIES in the EAST 
and WEST. 


III. The EARLY HISTORY of INSTITUTIONS, 
IV, EARLY LAW and CUSTOM. 


Also, 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 


V. POPULAR GOVERNMENT. II. NATURE 
of DEMOCRACY. III. AGE of PROGRESS, 
IV. CONSTITUTION of the UNITED STATES. 


VI. INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


DR. DOELLINGER’S ESSAYS. 
Now ready, with Portrait, 8vo. 14s. 
STUDIES in EUROPEAN HISTORY; 
being Academical Addresses delivered by JOHN 
IGNATIUS DOELLINGER, D.D., late Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the University of Munich. 
Translated, with the sanction of the Author, by MAR- 
WARRE. 
Contents, 
The SIGNIFICANCE of DYNASTIES in HISTORY. 
The HOUSE of WITTELSBACH. 


The RELATION of A ‘amid of ROME to GERMANY in 
the MIDDLE AG 


DANTE, as a 


The STRUGGLE of GERMANY and the PAPACY UNDER 
LUDWING the BAVARIAN. 


AVENTIN and his TIMES. 


The INFLUENCE of GREEK upon the WESTERN WORLD 
in the MIDDLE AGES. 


The EASTERN QUESTION in its BEGINNINGS. 
The JEWS in EUROPE. 


The POLITICAL and INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 
of SPAIN. 


The POLICY of LOUIS XIV. 
The MOST INFLUENTIAL WOMAN in FRENCH HISTORY. 


JOHN MU&RAY, Albermarie-street. 


W. BENNETT’S POEMS, 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 


Atheneum :—‘‘ These ballads are spirited and such are ‘The 
Fall of Harald Hardrada,’ ‘ Old Benbow,’ ‘ Marston M * and ‘Co: 
John,’ the soldier's name for the famous Duke of Marlborough, which ts 
A specially good ballad. ‘Queen Bleanor’s V Vengeance ’ is a vividly told 
story. Coming to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of Wellington,’ 

* Inkerman,’ and ‘ java ’ are excellently well said and sung. As a 
book of ballads, interesting to all who have British blood in their veins, 
Dr. Bennett's contribution will be welcome. Dr. Bennett's Ballads will 
leave a strong impression on memory of those who read them.’’ 

The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square l6mo. cloth, 2s. 
SONGS for SAILORS. 
Chatto & Windus, Piccadilly. Zz 
Vol. I. 4to. boards, 2s.; or 2 Parts, 1s. each, 


LARK: Songs, Ballads, and Recitations, 
Edited by W. C. BENNETT 
Lord Tennyson, Poet Laureate. 
W. E. Gladstone, 


Lowell, Hon James Russell. 
Lushington, Franklin, 


“ytton, Bari of. 
Lord. 
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Bailey, P.J Mackay, Dr. Charles. 
Buchanan, Robert. Martin, Sir Theodore. 
nett, W. C. eredith, George 
Pierre Jean de ton, Dr. J. Westland. 
Bennoch, Francis. Marston, P. Bourke. a 
Blackie, J. Stuart. Morris, William. 
Burnand, F.C. Morris, Lewis 
Calverley, C. R Norton, Hon. Mrs. 
Carleton, Will Ogilvy, Mrs. David. 


Clough, Arthur Hugh. Pfeiffer, Mrs Emily. 
Collins, Prowse, W. Jeffe: 


Dobson, Sawyer, William. 

Doyle, Sir Francis Hastings. Scott, Clement. | 
Dunphie, C.J. Sims. e R. ¥ 
Ferguson, Sir Samuel. mund Clarence. A 
Graves, Percival. Stoddard Richard Henry. 
Harte, Bre Taylor, Sir Heary. 7 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell. Taylor, Bayard. 7 
Ingelow, Miss Jean Vere, Aubrey de. 

Kingsley, Rev. Charles. Waugh, Edwin. 


Whittier, J. G, 
Latey, Joba Lash. Yates, Edmund. 7 
Hart & Co. 22, Paternoster-row, B.C. 


WINTER QUARTERS at TUNBRIDGE 
LS.—Board and Residence offered in a Private Femiiy, a 
in a sheltered and a 
Grove-hill-road, Tunbridge Wells. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K, 
Buildings, 


Southampton Chancery-lan 
janes PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, Tepay- 
a 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT —y ~~ ie on the minimum 
monthly balance, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. 


central position, only gnaw minutes from 8. E. 
Roxwell, Gulldford-tos 


RTMENT. 
the encouragemen' Bank ves small sums * 
deposit and Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per ag 


annum on each comp é 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

BEAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 

Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 

YORK and GAME PIES; also 

JSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 

(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, (7 8, X. Nov. 265, ‘99, 


THE REVISED “1890” EDITION. | 


Three Hundredth Thousand, 


In large crown Svo. cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. ; half-Persian morocco, marbled edges, 5s. ; half-Persian morocco, gilt top, 
patent index, 6s. ; half-calf extra, marbled edges, 7s. 6d. 


NUTTALL’'S STANDARD DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION, REVISED, EXTENDED, AND IMPROVED THROUGHOUT, 
By Rev. JAMES WOOD. 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES. 

ITS COMPLETENESS.—It contains 100,000 references, with full Pronunciations, Etymologies, Definitions, Technical 
Terms, Illustrations, Classical and Foreign Phrases in common use, Abbreviations used for Despatch in Writing, &c., together 
with Good Paper, Clear Type, and General Excellence of Production. 

“The Editor has gone over the whole dictionary again, syllable by syllable, and word by word, and been especially carefal 
to test the accuracy in each case of the pronunciations, the definitions, and the derivation. The definitions of the scientifig 
terms have been specially looked at, and some additions have been made to the list of these. In short, the whole revision has 

been done in such a way as will, it is hoped, further enhance the favour with which the public have already received this New 


Edition of the Dictionary.”— From Preface, 1890 Edition. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


** Mr. Wood has supplied the derivation of the leading word in every group of words, and, as it is printed in italic letter, 
it is readily referred to. The woodcuts are numerous and graphic. The vocabulary generally has been much expanded, also 
the classical and foreign phrases as well as the abbreviations, and everywhere the presence of the revising hand is visible.” 

Globe. 

“‘ There are few English dictionaries costing three or four times as much which can, on the whole, be pronounced superior 
to it. The definitions are remarkably full.”— Atheneum, 

“The work has been scrupulously revised in its minutest details, and special attention has been given to definitions of 
scientific terms, whilst many new references are embodied. The cheapness of the work is almost a proverb.” — Observer. 

“The work has been thoroughly revised for this issue. It is one of the best cheap dictionaries for general use that are 
before the public.” —Scotsman. 

‘With many illustrations, clear, concise, and adequate definitions, an easily comprehended phonetic system to indicate the 
orrect pronunciation of words, an increased vocabulary, lists of Scriptural, classical, and geographical names, with their 
accentuation, as well as of classical and foreign phrases and abbreviations in general use, the new revised dictionary will be 
found thoroughly efficient for ordinary requirements.”—Liverpool Courier. 

‘* Wherever we have tested it the work seems as accurate and as comprehensive as a popular dictionary ought tobe. The 
type is perfectly clear, and the whole arrangement of the book is extremely convenient.”—Scottish Leader. 

“It is undoubtedly, and deservedly, the favourite popular lexicon. Eight hundred and sixteen pages, strongly bound, for 
three shillings and sixpence, on good paper, and clear type—no wonder it fears no competitor.” — Weekly Times. 

“It is a work which, for variety of contents and completeness of information, will compare well with more ambitious 


ledge within ‘ Nuttall’s Dictionary’ which for the money it would not be easy to rival.”—Glasgow Evening News. 


London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO. Bedford-street, Strand. 
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JOHN C, FRANCIS, at No. 22, “s-court, Cursitor-street, £.0.—Saturday, November 15, 
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